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Fire Companies Ask 
City’s Aid To Fight 
Incendiary Losses 


Special Arson Court in Bronx 
Started at Suggestion of 
New York Board 


DESIRE SAME FOR BROOKLYN 


Board of Estimate Will Be Re- 
quested to Permit Appointment 
of Special Assistants There 











Plans to reduce fire losses resulting 
from incendiarism in New York City, 
which may later be utilized in other large 
metropolitan centers, are being developed 
by the New York Board of Fire Under- 
writers through its committee on losses 
and adjustments. The appalling number 
of fires attributable to arson is due in 
large measure to two closely related fac- 
tors: first, the desire of certain finan- 
cially embarrassed policyholders to ob- 
tain cash, and, second, the knowledge by 
these assured that they stand a com- 
paratively small chance of being convict- 
ed of the crime of incendiarism. 

In the New York City area during the 
last year or so the number of suspicious 
fires has grown with alarming rapidity. 
In many instances fire insurance adjust- 
ers and representatives of the city Fire 
Marshal’s office know that these fires 
were started deliberately for no other 
reason than to collect insurance. But to 
prove such conclusions in open court to 
the satisfaction of juries entails tremen- 
dous difficulties arising from the relative- 
ly limited facilities of the district attor- 
neys’ offices in the five boroughs of New 
York for direct investigation of arson 
cases, 


Plan Now Working in the Bronx 

To offset this situation the committee 
on losses and adjustments of the New 
York Board several months ago persuad- 
ed Charles B. McLaughlin, then District 
Attorney for the Bronx, to establish a 
separate arson term in the judicial sys- 
tem of that borough. Since then Mr. 
McLaughlin has become a Supreme Court 
justice in New York, but his successor, 
samuel Foley, is giving the same co-op- 
tration to the fire underwriters. In the 
Bronx, as well as in Brooklyn, there has 
heen an abnormal number of suspicious 
ires in residences and small mercantile 
establishments. 

Last Friday William A. Riordan, chair- 
man of the New York Board’s loss com- 
mittee and also manager of the Automo- 
bile in New York, and A. J. Smith of 
Zweig, Smith & Co., chairman of a sub- 


/cmmittee on conditions in Brooklyn, 


conferred with District Attorney Geog- 
on of Brooklyn and members of his 
a with respect to the possibility of 
ing up a system there similar to that 
" operation in the Bronx. Specifically 
(Continued on Page 26) 
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Independence Squere 





“PLAY BALL!” 


Ball is here again, and the national tongue is volubly 
wagging once again—in volume high above all other 
discussions—about the chances of the leagues and the 
possibilities of the teams. In brief, the game is on! 
And all the time that the players are daily fighting, 
salesmen everywhere and in every line will be daily 
fighting. Some will win and some will lose, but we 
must play on and on, confident of the eventual uplift 
that is certain to come. Our attitude must be that which 
President John Arnold Heydler, of the National 
League, described a few days ago in an address to his 
players. He said:— 


“Action and hustle, and still more action and 
hustle, are needed in our games. Be enthusiastic and 
cheerful. Don’t moan and quit if in a batting slump. 
Luck changes for the fellow who keeps on trying.” 


One characteristic, among other fine ones that life 
underwriters are nected for, is that they do not “moan 
and quit if in a batting slump.” 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


WM. A. LAW, President 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Strong Set-Up Of Life 
Companies Shown By 


Professor Riegel 


Large Excess of Income Basis Of 
Institution’s Ample 
Resources 


FUTURE OF POLICY LOANS 


Moratorium Raises Discussion Of 
Possible Change In “(Demand 
Deposit’? Idea 











Professor Robert Riegel of the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo, one of the best-known 
insurance college educators, has prepared 
a novel study of the financial position 
of life insurance companies showing their 
various sources of income and their great 
strength. 


Professor Riegel points out that life 
insurance companies unlike many other 
forms of business enterprise at all times 
have a large excess of income over dis- 
bursements. The extent of this surplus 
income is difficult for the average indi- 
vidual to realize. 

Why Insurance Is Different 

Taking one large company as typical, 
Professor Riegel shows that in every year 
for the past half dozen years the income 
exceeded the disbursements by at least 
25%. This arises chiefly from the fact 
that life insurance companies are prom- 
ising to pay large sums at a time far 
distant, on the average, in exchange for 
small sums received periodically in ad- 
vance. They are, in other words, ex- 
changing liabilities for current income. 
Since life insurance has been a rapidly 
expanding business the face value of pol- 
icies at present terminating is but a frac- 
tion, say one-third, of the premium in- 
come which is being received now. 

If the life insurance business should 
decline seriously in volume for five or 
six years companies might approach a 
point at which expenditures would equal 
income but the decline would have to be 
a considerable one. When one considers 
that the decline in ordinary business 
written in 1932, a year of widespread di- 
minished incomes, was only 20% below 
the figure for 1931, while the decline from 
1929 was 32%, it can be seen that this is 
a remote possibility. 

One important effect of the excess of 
income over disbursements is that com- 
panies may use the surplus income to 
meet unusual sudden demands for cash 
instead of putting it into long term in- 
vestments as ordinarily. A small decrease 
in income does not force companies to 
sell their assets at a sacrifice. 

The sudden unusual demands for funds 
which the companies are compelled to 
meet are very small relatively although 
absolutely they are expressed in millions. 
Death claims to be paid next year may 

(Continued on Page 17) 
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PARAGRAPH 13 


(LIFE INSURANCE CONTRACT BETWEEN THE 
KEANE-PATTERSON AGENCIES, PARTY OF THE 
FIRST PART AND THE GENERAL INSURANCE 
BROKER, PARTY OF THE SECOND PART) 


“That in the termination of this contract the 
MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY is hereby authorized to pay the party 
of the second part any commissions to which he 
may thereafter be entitled by the terms hereof, 
and the payment of any such commissions to 
him or his legal representatives shall fully release 
and discharge the Company from all liability to 
the party of the frst part on account thereof.” 


“FINANCIAL INDEPENDENCE THROUGH 
LIFE INSURANCE” 


—Organized Service— 


THE KEANE-PATTERSON AGENCIES 


225 W. 34th Street, New York City SF TS CHickering 4-2384 


LEYENDECKER BRANCH JOHN ST. BRANCH PERSHING SQUARE BRANCH 
225 Broadway 60 John Street 100 E. 42nd Street 
Tel.: JOhn 4-4107 


Tel.: BArclay 7-3670 Tel.: AShland 4-8610 
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1.200 —_ Out Ween Baw Monday 


Meeting Launching F. I. W. Drive 


Fifty Minutes Packed With Material Given by Five Speakers: 
Leon Gilbert Simon, Julian S. Myrick, J. Elliott Hall, Henry 
E. North and M. Albert Linton; W. E. Barton Opens Un- 
usual Meeting Presided Over by Ralph G. Engelsman 


Financial Independence Week was 
launched with a lot of snap and also a 
good bit of fighting spirit at the Hotel 
Astor with one hour of stimulating talks 
from speakers that gave a cross section 
of the life insurance business. There 
was a field man, a manager, general 
agent, vice-president and a company 
president. This large Monday morning 
meeting took the place of regular Mon- 
day morning agency meetings and it 
drew 1,200, many occupying balcony seats 
in the Astor main ballroom. The affair, 
planned by the Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation of New York City, was opened 
by Walter E. Barton, president of the 
association. He introduced Ralph G. 
Engelsman, general agent of the Penn 
Mutual, who was chairman. 

Nearly all the speakers sounded a 
militant note, telling the agents that 
they need make no apologies for the 
record of life insurance in the depres- 
sion. Julian S. Myrick, manager Mutual 
Life, was particularly forceful on this 
point. He said that the institution of 
life insurance had repeatedly shown its 
strength, that by reason of the tests 
through which it had passed it was 
stronger than ever. Other speakers were 
Leon Gilbert Simon, Equitable Society; 
J. Elliott Hall, general agent Penn Mu- 
tual; Henry E. North, third  vice- 
president Metropolitan Life, and M. 
Albert Linton, president Provident Mu- 


tual Life. 
Fifty Minutes Packed with Facts 


In opening the meeting Mr. Barton 
explained that the purpose of the gath- 
ering was to introduce Financial Inde- 
pendence Week, to furnish stimulation 
for practical results from the _nation- 
wide dedication of the week to Financial 
Independence Through Life Insurance. 
“This is your week,” he said, “it is now 
up to you.” 

As chairman, Ralph G. Engelsman 
Started things off in crisp and snappy 
fashion with brief and apt introductions 
of the speakers. Mr. Engelsman_ had 
promised that those attending the meet- 
ing could be out on the street by 10 
o'clock and he kept his promise for the 
meeting adjourned at ten minutes to 10 
o'clock with a lot of inspirational, con- 
fidence building talks and straight facts 
packed into fifty minutes. 

Strike Now, Says Leon Gilbert Simon 

The public’s memory is short lived, 
Mr. Simon, first speaker, told the meet- 
ing. The time to get results from the 
effort given to putting over the idea of 
Financial Independence Through Life 
Insurance was now. There may be dif- 
ferences of opinion, he said, on the use 
of drives for production but there was 
no doubt about the benefits from con- 
centration and stimulation with a special 
objective such as that planned for the 
current week. The basis of life insur- 
ance success, said Mr. Simon, is foot 
work. See people. Get around. He 
urged them to get back to fundamental 
principles in order to get the full return 
from the tremendous publicity effort of 
the week. Life insurance had retained 
Its prestige through the depression. The 
Stage was set for the agents to step ont 
and make the most of it and they could 
«0 so by applying continuous effort. 
Stronger Than Ever Now, Says Myric’: 
Julian S. Myrick was introduced by 
Chairman Engelsman as one who had 
Siven thirty-five years of effort as a 
leader for the benefit of all life insur- 
ance. Mr. Myrick launched right into 
4 militant note in which he declared 


that life insurance today was better and 
stronger than ever. There was a psy- 
chological condition because of the ques- 
tioning attitude by the public in conse- 
quence of the banking situation and he 
said that life insurance people were tak- 
ing this sitting down. “We want to go 
out and fight this attitude,” he said. 

Mr. Myrick pointed to the huge gains 
in gold reserves since the bank mora- 
torium of March 9, the opening up of 
banks and the vanishing of fear as gen- 
uine constructive developments in the 
general situation. As to the strength of 
life insurance companies he pointed out 
that the ordinary cash on hand of the 
company he represented, Mutual Life, 
was $6,000,000. On January 1, the Mu- 
tual Life had $15,000,000 cash on hand 
and at the present time this item 
amounted to $25,000,000. He said that 
this was not locked up in vaults but was 
on deposit in banks. 

These life insurance companies belong 
to the people, said Mr. Myrick. Refer- 
tring to current publicity about salaries 
of executives, he said the business did 
not want cheap men running the com- 
panies. 

He urged agents to go out with a mili- 
tant spirit, see that the people saved 
money and put some of their savings 
with these companies where it will be 
soundly invested. He pointed to what 
the companies had done for the country 
and the vast amount of money that had 
been put into circulation through the 
companies—that last year the companies 
put $12,000,000,000 into circulation in this 
country. 

Older Agents Need New Faith, Savs Hall 

J. Elliott Hall in his talk recalled that 
people used to say that they could in- 


vest their money better themselves than 
by putting it into life insurance but the 
front pages of the newspapers are now 
carrying stories about some of these in- 
vestment concerns popular with the pub- 
lic a few years ago which are now in 
distress. He said the present was an 
occasion for both sorrow and joy—sor- 
row because of the unprotected widows 
and orphans due to the collapse of many 
of these investments, but it was an oc- 
casion for joy because of the integrity 
of life insurance. He urged agents to 
renew their faith in life insurance—the 
greatest institution ever devised by man. 
He particularly stressed this need for 
the older men. Agents who have come 
into the business since January 1, 1930 
are meeting the current situation suc- 
cessfully, he said, but those who have 
been in the business for ten years or 
more are the ones who need to renew 
their faith. Mr. Hall urged them to sell 
in the bottom brackets—$2,000, $3,000 and 
$5,000 policies. Taking the membership 
of the Life Underwriters Association of 
New York alone, he said that if each 
member sold one small policy it would 
produce about $15,000,000 this week and 
as a result countless families would be 
benefited. 


North Gives “Face Future Unafraid” 
as Theme 


“Face the future unafraid,” said Henry 
E. North, taking as his theme the slo- 
gan of the week. He said that this was 
one ‘of the greatest themes for an in- 
surance agent possible. Here they had 
a splendid approach and a marvelous 
opportunity to carry to the public the 
real story of life insurance and what it 
offers. If the public really knew what 
this meant to them they would crowd 
the offices of insurance companies in- 
stead of having to be sought, for it is 
through life insurance that life is made 
sure and secure. None should doubt the 
security of life insurance, said Mr. 
North, for it is better than ever now. 
He urged agents not to let their confi- 
dence be shaken by a few isolated in- 
stances in this vast business. It is the 
agent’s job to give people the chance to 
face the future unafraid and the average 
man needs someone to sit down beside 
him and help him see it. 

Mr. Linton’s talk is given elsewhere. 


Some Things Agent Should Know 
In His Contact With the Public 


Lucid Comments on Current Situation Given Big Monday 
Meeting by M. Albert Linton, President Provident Mutual; 
Moratorium No Reflection on Companies; Greater Repay- 
ment of Loans; Sees Investment Losses Small in Effect 


With the idea of aiding the agent 
toward a better understanding of the 
present life insurance situation M. Albert 
Linton, president Provident Mutual Life, 
in his address at the big Monday morn- 
ing meet held at the Hotel Astor, dis- 
cussed some of the outstanding matters 
before the business today with which the 
agents are confronted in their contact 
with the public. One of the most sought 
after speakers in the business today be- 
cause of his knowledge of economics and 
finance as well as life insurance, Mr. Lin- 
ton has a wide audience. His remarks 
follow: 


In these strenuous days you men in the 
field are carrying a heavy burden. In the 
first place, your sales are severely cur- 
tailed by the decline in your clients’ pur- 
chasing power. In the second place, it 
takes courage to maintain morale in the 
face of the questions which policyholders 
and prospective clients are asking and 
which, with the information available, are 
often quite difficult to answer convincing- 
ly. You are face to face with a tough 
job, representing as you do the institu- 
tion’s contact line with the insuring pub- 
lic. One of our duties as executives is 


M. ALBERT LINTON 








Chairman: New York’s | 
Monday Morning Meet | 








RALPH G. ENGELSMAN 


to help you bear the burden by supply- 
ing as much relevant information as is 
practicable. 

Fortunately the public generally has 
thus far accepted the cash and loan value 
moratorium with good grace and friendly 
understanding. They have realized that 
it was not fair to expect the life insur- 
ance companies to run the risk of having 
to turn securities into cash to meet a 
highly abnormal demand for cash and 
loan values. Had the companies been 
forced to do that, the business and finan- 
cial world at large would have been in 
the front rank demanding that the game 
be called off. However, as time goes on 
and the banking crisis retreats into the 
past there is bound to be increasing 
questioning as to why the life insurance 
companies must operate upon so restrict- 
ed a basis. Enough has already appeared 
in the daily papers to give point to this 
forecast. 


Opening Up Should Not Be Hasty 


Here are three good reasons why it is 
wise and for the best interest of the 
millions of policyholders that we should 
make haste slowly in opening wide. First, 
exact knowledge should be had by the 
insurance commissioners as to the liquid 
position of the nearly 300 life insurance 
companies in this country. The commis- 
sioners are making a study of this ques- 
tion and before long will have current, 
up-to-date data on the way things are 
running. This takes time. 

Second, the life insurance companies, 
unlike the banks, operate upon a national 
basis. There are several sections of the 
country where the banking situation is 
not normal. Hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars are tied up in the more than 3,000 
banks that have not opened unrestricted- 
ly. Conservators and others would like 
immensely to realize on loans and have 
the borrowers get the money from the 
life insurance companies. The institu- 
tion of life insurance wants to be help- 
ful but it would be unreasonable to ex- 
pect it to come to the rescue of an ab- 
normal situation such as this. 

Finally, there are those who anticipate 
a speculative boom in stocks and com- 
modities and surmise that life insurance 
cash values, if available for the purpose, 
would be used by some to get into the 
game. Since the depression began the 
institution of life insurance has readily 
paid out over four billion dollars in cash 
to meet demands for cash and loan val- 
ues, not to mention another three billion 
dollars in death claims, matured endow- 
ments and other policy payments. To 
ask the institution now to finance the 
speculative activities of owners of poli- 
cies with large cash values is just too 





National Chairman 
Directed F. 1. W. Drive 








HOLDERNESS 
Vice-President of Connecticut Mutual 


H. M. 


much. It should not be put in that po- 


sition. 
Points to Answer in Gold Clause 


When people are inclined to chide life 
insurance men about the alleged failure 
of the business to live up to its prom- 
ises 1 get considerable satisfaction by 
looking at a Federal Reserve note. On 
it 1 see a promise worded as follows: 
“Redeemable in gold on demand at the 
United States Treasury.” Now | ask 
you if the strongest government on earth 
was so affected by a banking crisis that 
it had to withdraw that promise and is 
still not keeping it, is it surprising that 
the institution of life insurance should be 
a bit slow about putting itself in a posi- 
tion where it might have to meet wholly 
unwarranted demands for cash? Beslan 
all the years that the life insurance com- 
panies were emphasizing the emergency 
character of life insurance cash values 
Uncle Sam was promising instant gold 
upon presentation of most of his paper 
money. Not only is he not keeping that 
promise now but he threatens that those 
who previously cashed in on the promise 
and still have the gold will be clapped 
into jail or fined heavily if they are 
caught with the gold after May 1. To 
say the least, the situation has its humor- 
ous aspects. It is all a necessary part 
of the cleaning up of the wreckage of a 
great depression. In that cleaning up 
the life insurance moratorium is doing 
its part. 

Moratorium Situation 


Nobody wants the moratorium to last 
any longer than is absolutely necessary. 
In some states it does not exist at all, 
except in so far as outside companies 
are restricted by regulations of their 
home states. Several states permit their 
home companies to operate in each state 
in accordance with that state’s regula- 
tions. Obviously this leads to wide di- 
versity of practice throughout the coun- 
try. Recently the insurance commission- 
ers in Chicago suggested a set of stand- 
ard rules. Some states adopted them 
Others which already had more liberal 
rules kept their old rules and added parts 
of the suggested ones so that the amend- 
ed rules are more liberal than ever. 

The administration of all these vary- 
ing rules and regulations places a heavy 
burden upon the companies. Mai ny incon- 
sistencies appear in their application. One 
of the most glaring is the inability in 
many states to make loans for food no 
matter how badly the policyholder needs 
the money for that purpose. However, 
we can lend to pay the doctor and the 
undertaker not to mention interest, taxes, 
mortgage payments, etc. The situation 











Van Schaick in Radio Talk Tells _ 
Why Limitations Stay in Force 
Cash Values Secondary to Fundamental Purpose of Insurance 


Protection; Why Assets Must Be Kept Invested; Credit Situ- 
ation Not Yet Normal; Legitimate Demands Will Be Met 


In a straightforward and lucidly ex- 
pressed address broadcast over Station 
WJZ, New York, Monday as part of the 
program of Financial Independence 
Week, Superintendent George S. Van 
Schaick explained for the benefit of the 
public why limitations were placed on 
payments by life insurance companies 


and why they are not immediately lifted. ° 


Superintendent Van Schaick stressed 
that while life insurance has many de- 
sirable features, its fundamental purpose 


is to pay death claims, endowments, dis- 
ability and annuities. Every other fea- 
ture must give way in order that these 


may be carried out. 
Would Be Blow to Industry 

“An insurance company must keep its 
assets active,” Superintendent Van 
Schaick said. “It must not hoard. It 
therefore must invest. It furnishes funds 
for important public enterprises. It puts 
its funds at work and from the proceeds 
of its investments keeps the expense of 
insurance within the reach of those of 
slender means. If the funds of insur- 
ance companies were hoarded by the 
companies to be ready at a moment’s 
notice to be withdrawn by those who 
had no useful purpose to serve, then not 
only would there be a severe blow to 
commerce and industry but the average 
return to policyholders could be no more 
than that actually paid in in premiums. 

“It is for this reason that in the 
emergency of the past month and a half 
it has been the policy of wisdom for the 
governments of the various states to lim- 
it to a degree the paying in full of loans 
and surrender values on life insurance 
policies. When one speaks of liquidity 
of financial institutions he means the 
ability to immediately pay all financial 
obligations. No active living financial 
institution is one hundred per cent. liquid 
nor approximately so. The well managed 
institution keeps cash or easily convert- 


ible securities in sufficient amount to 
more than care for all normal demands 
and to take care of emergencies that 


probably will arise. No financial institu- 
tion can expect to live and thrive that 
does not also put much of its assets out 
in long time investments of the highest 
character. 

“The banking holiday threw a most 
unusual demand for cash upon the life 
insurance companies of the country. 
Some of this demand was due to fear. 
Some of it was due to the failure of the 
normal credit agencies of the country to 
function as they usually do. How should 
this abnormal demand for cash have been 
met? Would you as a policyholder want 
the assets back of your policy sold at 


panic prices to take care of demands, 
many of which never should have been 
made ? 


“Remember that the government con- 
trol of insurance is state not national. 
The answer of the state governments 
and of state supervisory officials was that 
in the interest of policyholders this ex- 
ceptional and unusual demand partaking 
in some respects of the nature of a run 


is admittedly unsatisfactory and the re- 
strictions will tend, if continued too long, 
to fall of their own weight. All that we 
can expect of them is to provide a 
breathing space during which the busi- 
ness tackles the fundamental problem of 
building a plan by which there can be 
an orderly lowering of the bars. To this 
objective insurance commissioners and 
company executives are addressing them- 
selves. It is earnestly to be hoped that 
when the commissioners meet again in 
June the plan will be all ready to put 
into effect. A vigorous handling of this 





S. VAN SCHAICK 


GEORGE 


and largely due to a desire to hoard, 
should be stopped. So it was there came 
into existence certain governmental lim- 
itations upon policy loans and surrender 
values directed purely and simply to pre- 
vent hoarding, speculé ution and the use 
of life insurance equities for unnecessary 
investment or banking needs. 

“It is probably unnecessary for me to 
say that no life insurance company is a 
bank. The immediate cash features of 
life insurance cmuaniee are important. 
Nevertheless they are always secondary 
to the fundamental purpose of life insur- 
ance. Despite occasional protest from 
those who little understood what it was 
all about, by and large the policyholders 
of the country greatly acclaimed the 
swift and sure governmental methods for 
the protection of their most valued pos- 
session. The fact that supervisory offi- 
cials are clothed with the power to give 
needed protection in times of emergency 
gives added assurance to the public that 
financial independence through life in- 
surance is not only possible but sur- 
rounded by every conceivable precaution 
and safeguard. 

Meeting All Reasonable Demands 

“Just as the banking holidays have 
made for some inconvenience and have 
occasionally resulted in hardship, quite 
generally the necessary cases have been 
cared for by adequate exceptions. Cases 
of need, sickness, interest, taxes, una- 
voidable loss, agricultural and educational 
purposes, prior commitments all these are 
outside the limitations where there are 
no other reasonable means of meeting 
them. In other words life insurance com- 
panies are meeting and are prepared to 
meet all reasonable demands of their pol- 
icyholders. The particular person who 
feels the pinch of the restrictions is the 
selfish hoarder who is never happy un- 


problem is most vital to the welfare of 
our great business. 


Greater Repayment of Loans 

One feature of the regulations recom- 
mended at Chicago and already adopted 
by New York and a number of other 
states provides that there shall be no 
moratorium upon the withdrawal of sums 
equal to what has been paid by the pol- 
icyholder to the company since March 9, 
when the restrictions went into effect. 
This is most important since policyhold- 

(Continued on Page 16) 
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oom eee 
‘See Van Schaick Dinioitons 

H. Holderness, chairman of Fj. 

Bah Independence Week, was host 

at a luncheon to George S. Van 


Schaick, New York Superintendent of 
Insurance, at the Hotel St. Regis on 
Monday. Following the luncheon 
many of those present went to the 
rooms of the National Broadcasting 
Co. in Fifth Avenue and saw Mr. Van 
Schaick deliver his radio address 
printed in part on this page. 

Those who attended the luncheon 


were Roger B. Hull, Max Hoffman 
and Wilfred Jones of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters: 


Henry E. North, Metropolitan Life. 
W. W. Klingman, Albert G. Borden, 
W. G. Fitting, Albert St. Peter and 
George A. Hastings, Equitable Socie- 
ty; James A. McLain, Guardian; L, 
Seton Lindsay, New York Life; M 
Albert Linton, Provident Mutual: 
James A. Fulton, Home Life; John A 
Stevenson, Penn Mutual; Oliver Thur- 
| man, Mutual Benefit; Samuel Feller, 
New York State Insurance Depart- 
| ment. 











TAKE DRUDGERY OUT OF LIFE 


Roger B. Hull’s Introduction to George 


- Van Schaick’s Radio Talk 
on Monday 

In introducing George S. Van Schaick 
to the radio audience’ this week Roger 
B. Hull, managing director of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters, 
said in part: 

“Is the American public fully con- 
scious, I wonder, of the beneficence of 
the calling and of the responsibility of 
the siontion of the modern life under- 
writer? The beneficence and responsi- 
bility of being in the business of feeding 
the hungry, of caring for the diseased, 
of ‘taking the tyranny of chance out of 
life.’ They, more than any other single 
group of men and women, are also en- 
gaged in the business of taking the 
drudgery out of life, of bringing peace 
to tired mothers and happiness to little 
children. They are spreading in Amer- 
ica the voice of courage. 

“The institution of life insurance has 
come to its present position in the mind 
of the American public largely through 
the factor of confidence. This has been 
due in no small degree to the fact of 
State supervision of the institution by 
Commissioners and Superintendents of 
Insurance in our forty-eight States and 
the District of Columbia. Standing hig! 
in that public esteem and in the process 
of building added confidence in life in- 
surance as an institution, has been our 
distinguished speaker of this afternoon, 
George S. Van Schaick.” 





less in the first breath of unusual cit- 
cumstance he can feel his money in his 
very grasp. Such deserve and receive 
no sympathy. 

“The question is repeatedly asked why, 
since the bank holiday is over, is it nec- 
essary to continue limitations on policy 
loans and surrenders? 

“The bank holiday is over but the 
credit facilities of the country are not 
normal. Sound banks have opened but 
they are not extending credit as former- 
ly. Unsound or questionable banks are 
not opened and are extending no credit 
at all. Adjustments and readjustments 
are being made. The result is that leg 
timate demands on life insurance com- 
panies for necessary loans are large. 
These should be and will be met. These 
companies must not, however, be subject: 
ed to the strain of large withdrawals by 
people who have no need to do so but 
are withdrawing only for the purpose of, 
figuratively speaking, burying their pos 
sessions in the back yard.” 





VAN SCHAICK HEARD NATION- 
WIDE 


Superintendent Van Schaick’s address 
over WJZ Monday, given over a nation- 
wide hookup, was listened to in insur 
ance offices in distant parts of the cout 
try as well as in the East. 
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The Equitable Case Method showed James 
Wilson how to make those ideas realities 


“Een. get cael plane Gr Bo Save, anid For several years the “Case Method” has 


James Wilson. And somehow you believed 
him when he said it. He didn’t seem to be 


or ee ne ee eT 





F LIFE | boasting at all. been used in the educational training courses 
' “I can’t help but make good in this new 
D George : job of mine. It’s a fine concern I work for i - - 
G8 be muching tats of epenay too Goer paeee of The Equitable. By means of it, Equitable 
8 y y 
4 The wife and youngsters will have every- 
1 thing they want then. But still I’m worried . 
Page Suapen nantes dnd tementeunin Agents have been taught to analyze a man’s 
the Ne the meantime. What would they live on?” 
-rwriters, So he put the problem up to an Equitabl need for life insurance, and to fit the policies 
agent, who said he’d try to work out a solu- 
ly con- tion. Here is the plan he recommended. : bf 
icence of For about $10 a week James Wilson could to his specific requirements. | 
ibility of give his wife and children this protection: 
Fe under- In case of his death at any time, his wife 
responsi- would receive about $125 a month for 
f feeding five years, and at least $50 a month for 


Someail the rest of her life. Upon her death each 
2 a, of the children-would get $10,000 in cash. The EQUITABLE “CASE METHOD” of 
ee out ot The larger income during the first five years, 
er single the Equitable agent explained, was to take 


also en- care of the difficult period of adjustment. life insurance lannin is now bein brou ht 
cing the . ‘ 
ne se Should he live, it was pointed out, the 
. * , cash value of the insurance could be con- ‘ ° : s 
to little An Equitable agent can verted into a retirement annuity for him- before the public im a series of advertise- 
n Amer- apply the Case Method to eelt cal oils. 
your financial problem s . . . ° . 
ance has ouie James Wilson could scarcely believe that ments in national magazines and weeklies. 
c , e Wilson case illustrates how . ow Sia ie 
the mind i ECA DEO EE it was possible to do all that within his in- 
A The Equitable Case Method of come. Needless to say he adopted the plan. " _ . 

hee 08 slenetag: tensennes, deans: hem It is hoped thereby to acquaint the public 

Be) , The Case Method could hel ’ 
; fact ol § Why ce ht sk tee 4 - ° | 
ution by Equitable agent work out a plan THE EQUITABLE with the value of a careful study of the indi- 
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Application of Modern Merchandising Methods Demon- 
strated; Meetings in New York, Rochester and Phil- 
adelphia Draw Wide Attendance 


A one-day Sales Congress for the ten 
Guardian Life agencies in the metropoli- 
tan district was held at the Hotel New 
Yorker on Thursday, April 13. 

Application of the principle of “pack- 
aged merchandise” to life insurance sell- 
ing was the novel theme underlying the 
various discussions, and each of the 
speakers selected to present the four 
“Guardian Packages” considered added a 
visual touch to his presentation by ac- 
tually placing his “package” in a show- 
case upon completion of his talk. 

Opening McLain Talk 

The Congress was called to order by 
Vice-President James A. McLain, who 
presided over the entire program. He 
pointed out that a close study of meth- 
ods and results, national in scope, em- 
phasized the fact that successful life in- 
surance salesmen, in certain phases of 
their work, have a number of points in 
¢ommon. 

First of all, their method of operation 
today is one of simplicity, devoid of com- 
plicated thinking and ideas. Secondly, 
they are concentrating on the basic uses 
of life insurance, forgetting the frills and 


furbelows which were so much in evi- 
dence a few years back. Furthermore, 
they are aggressively sincere in their 


faith in life insurance and in what it will 
do. They have speeded up their opera- 
tions through brevity in presentation. 
They emphasize the quality of their prod- 


uct—a quality which was never more ap- 
parent or more appreciated than it is 
today. 
Budgeting Time 
Moreover, they are concerned with the 


quantity of their efforts, so that their law 
of averages in closing shall have the 
broadest possible base on which to op- 
erate. They are courageous in thinking 
and in doing. They are budgeting their 
time, with full realization of the fact that 
their time is the largest single investment 
they are making in their business 

And finally, they recognize in Pros- 
pecting the key problem of today—that 





prospecting is a job which must be done 
day in and day out, and done well. 

Successful life insurance men _ today, 
Vice-President McLain declared, are 
good merchandisers of life insurance. 
They have changed their whole approach 
to selling in practice and in principle and 
are using methods applicable to other 
fields of selling. Instead of programming 
they are today selling particular policies 
to do particular jobs and are displaying 
their product in attractive packages of 
convenient units to a large number of 
potential buyers. The major portion of 
their selling effort is being put behind 
these packages and not in trying to sell 
something of everything the life insur- 
ance man has in stock. 

Houghton and Tyson 

As the first speaker Mr. McLain in- 
troduced Manager E. B. Houghton of the 
Rochester agency, who is also a half 
million dollar writer. Discussing profit- 
able prospecting he pointed out as an 
absolute essential the making of suff- 
cient calls. He reviewed the established 
forms of prospecting—natural contacts, 
direct mail, cold canvass, situations, ref- 
erences and, most important of all, what 
he termed “crying need” cases. The dis- 
covery and development of “crying need” 
prospects is up to the agent himself and 
Mr. Houghton illustrated his point with 
a number of examples from his own re- 
cent experience. 

Manager James A. Tyson of New York 
presented the first Guardian package— 
the Family Income Plan. Mr. Tyson built 
up the setting for its delivery by devel- 
oping a typical case, uncovering the pros- 
pect’s need for life insurance in an 
amount far beyond his purchasing abil- 
ity—and then solving that problem by 
means of life insurance with the Guard- 
ian Family Income Plan feature. 

Suggestions of J. M. Eisendrath 

Package No. 2 was presented by Man- 
ager Julius M. Ejisendrath, New York 
Averring that life insurance must be sold 
in packages today, Mr. Ejisendrath ad- 
vised that the agent study, in the time 





Life Showcase Display Of Package Insurance 





Packaging 


not actually spent before his prospects, 
ways of making his various packages 
most attractive. He declared that al- 
though the product—life insurance—can- 
not be improved, the package in which 
it is presented can be considerably bet- 
tered. The raw product of life insurance 
can be changed and dressed up in ap- 
pearance so that the prospect will view 
it with additional interest and, incident- 
ally, be more interested in the salesman 
who presents that package. 

Mr. Eisendrath illustrated his remarks 
with a demonstration of the Ordinary 
Life plan, presenting it in a package de- 
signed to embody its maximum appeal 
both as protection and as an investment. 

Weidenborner on Direct Mail 

Superintendent of Agencies Weiden- 
borner then discussed prospecting by 
means of direct mail, citing the actual re- 
sults experienced this year with the 
Guardian’s three direct mail units and 
briefly reviewing the plans themselves 
and the best methods of using them to 
full advantage. He dwelt on prospecting 
as the field man’s key problem, and 
stressed the need for organized presenta- 
tions and for time control, emphasizing 
the fact that Time Control is a determin- 
ing factor in the success to be achieved 
in the first two elements of prospecting 
and organized presentations. 

Heye Discusses Economic Situation 

President Heye of the Guardian, at the 
luncheon in the ballroom, briefly dis- 
cussed the economic aspects of the cur- 
rent situation and the probable outlook 
for the immediate future. 

The Congress reconvened for the 
afternoon and the program resumed with 
the introduction of Guardian Package 
No. 3 by Assistant Superintendent of 
Agencies N. F. Davis, Jr. He presented 
as his package the Guardian’s $1-a-Week 
Plan, tying in with it the use of the coin 
bank so popular with the field at present. 
He demonstrated the plan in operation 
and cited a number of recent experiences 
of Guardian field men in different parts 
of the country to illustrate the variety 
of methods used successfully by them, all 
of which had their bases in the plan 
itself. An interesting point brought out 
by Mr. Davis was the view that if the 
agent is too serious in his discussion 
about the problem of saving his pros- 





of Insurance 


pects are likely to become too serioush 
impressed with the subject also, and he 
advised keeping your presentation in: 
light vein, adapted to the small amounts 
in — today’s prospect can be inter. 
ested. 


Bragg on Investment Angle 


Manager James Elton Bragg describel 
Gsuardian Package No. 4. This is the 
Guardian Investment Package, and fre. 
quently illustrating his remarks with 
blackboard demonstrations he developed 
the significant details of the various pol 
icy forms which can furnish the cor 
tents of such a package. 

A graphic comparison of the Ordinary 
Life, 30-Pay Life, 30-Year Endowment 
Special Life Income Endowment an 
Special Income Annuity contracts wa 
developed by Mr. Bragg and in present: 
ing any one of them as the package mot 
attractive to any particular prospect th 
point was emphasized that delivery 0 
that package could be used as a corner 
stone on which to build ultimate large 
coverage for the prospect. 

Manager James A. Whitmore, Buffal 
Agency, discussed definitizing, citing tht 
need for a plan of control which make 
it possible for the agent to plan his tim 
so that his working day will be reali 
full and one which permits of necessaj 
review so that the agent may easily wr 
derstand what is required for furthe 
progress. 

The Congress was closed by Vice 
President McLain with a short, stirrint 
address built around an old darkit! 
homely remedy for the depression: “Pi 
your faith in God; put your Ford in ti 
shed, and put your workers in the fields 
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Three Congresses f 

The New York meeting was the this 
of a series of such Congresses hel 
three successive days by the Guard 
home office officials in co-operation W 
the field. The first, on Tuesday, A? 
11, was held in Rochester with the a 
cies in that city, Buffalo, Syracuse, Ut! 
land and Albany in attendance. The! 
lowing day Guardian agents from Dé 
more, Washington, Richmond, Pitts 
burgh, Williamsport and Philadelpy 
convened in the last-named city 1% 
similar one-day get-together. 
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Northwestern Mutual 
Has Billion Assets 


FELICITATED BY H. P. DUNHAM 





mpany’s Connecticut Representatives 
' dd Anal Meeting in Hartford 
and Hear Commissioner 





Commissioner Howard P. Dunham of 
Connecticut and Russell Thierbach, as- 
stant superintendent of agencies of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life, were guests 
of the Northwestern Mutual Agents As- 
sociation of Connecticut at its annual 
meeting in Hartford, Monday. Commis- 
sioner Dunham paid a tribute to the fine 
work done by President M. J. Cleary at 
the recent conference of insurance com- 
missioners and executives at Chicago and 
he congratulated the company on attain- 
ing $1,000,000,000 of assets. He also said 
that Clifford L. McMillen, general agent 
of the Northwestern Mutual in New 
York, was doing constructive work in ad- 
yocating that the business get back to 
the first page of the policy and the writ- 
ing of insurance protection instead of 
selling investment features. 

The Northwestern Mutual as of March 
31 had assets of $1,010,168,000, an increase 
of nearly $20,000,000 over March 1932. 
The new paid business for the first three 
months of this year was only a little 
short of $50,000,000. 

The Northwestern Mutual Association 
of Connecticut elected the following of- 
ficers for the ensuing year: President, 
Fred Griswold of Bridgeport; vice-pres- 
ident, C. Louis Knaut of New Haven; 
secretary and treasurer, Wilbur Pratt of 
New Haven. 


EQUITABLE SOCIETY CHANGES 





Two Year Incontestable and Suicide 
Clauses; Discontinuing Life Income 
Forms as Not Needed 
Several changes in all policy forms are 
being made by the Equitable Society in 
connection with the issuance of its new 

Optional Retirement Policy. 

From now on all policies are carrying 
a two year incontestable clause and a 
two year suicide provision. 

During the past few years there has 
been a steadily decreasing demand for 
the Life Income forms due to the fact 
that the company’s optional modes of 
settlement are devised to meet practi- 
cally every contingency for the insured 
and beneficiary. The Life Income forms 
are therefore being discontinued, and the 
home office will not issue any Life In- 
come policies unless applied for on or 
before April 30. 


CHARLES T. FERTIG DEAD 





Was a Stormy Petrel in Colorado Insur- 
ance Dept.; Was Building and Loan 
Assn. Receiver Just Betore Death 
Charles T. Fertig, former rate expert 
in the Colorado Insurance Department, 
lied in Colorado Springs this week at 
the age of 63. He came to Denver from 
Brooklyn ; entered the insurance busi- 
ness in 1885; and for some time in the 
Colorado Insurance Department attract- 
ed wide attention by some of his activi- 
les, At the time of his death he was 
receiver for the City Savings Building 
and Loan Association of Colorado 
Springs, and while engaged in that work 
suffered a nervous breakdown. At one 

time he was in the mining business. 


EQUITABLE MANAGERS MEET 
Equitable Society representatives in 
‘ew York City met at the Hotel Penn- 


psylvania recently to hear Vash Young, 
Msent and author of 
Samuel |, 
Who is a leading 


two best-sellers; 
Philadelphia agent 
’ producer; and Presi- 
dent Thomas I. Parkinson. A luncheon 
€eting was addressed by Dr. George B. 
an Arsdall, dean of Equitable field in- 
Structors. 
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T. R. Fell and G. C. Wells 
Testimonial Dinner 


VETERAN N. Y. INSURANCE MEN 





F. H. Rhodes, J. C. Behan, P. M. Fraser, 
G. K. Sargent and L. C. Ashton Speak 
at Racquet & Tennis Club Affair 





Two highly regarded veterans in the 
field of Greater New York production— 
both retired—were guests of a testimon- 
ial dinner given at the Racquet and Ten- 
nis Club in Park Avenue on Monday 
night. They are Graham C. Wells, form- 
er president of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters, and for years gen- 
eral agent of the Provident Mutual, and 
T. R. Fell, former president of the Life 
Underwriters Association of New York 
City and for a long term of years Massa- 
chusetts Mutual general agent here. 
Julian S. Myrick was toastmaster. In 
addition to a number of general agents 
there were executives present from home 
offices. The tenor of the talks was that 
both veterans had been ornaments to life 
insurance; had conducted themselves and 
their offices on a high plane; had exerted 
an influence decidedly helpful to the pro- 
duction fraternity; had sent many an 
agent into the field with loftier ideals. 

George K. Sargent, vice-president, Mu- 
tual Life, said he first met T. R. Fell 
when the latter was a branch manager 
of the Mutual Life in the 1890’s. At the 
time Mr. Sargent lived in Boston and he 
dropped in at Mr. Fell’s office to give 
him a case. Joseph C. Behan, vice-presi- 
dent, Massachusetts Mutual, told of his 
contacts with Mr. Fell over a long period, 
always pleasant. “A general agent who 
never kicked to his company,” was a 
comment. Peter M. Fraser, vice-presi- 
dent, Connecticut Mutual, said he had 
many opportunities to see both guests of 
honor in action and he regarded them 
as a decided credit to life insurance. Fred 
H. Rhodes, president, Berkshire Life, 
said he had first met Mr. Wells in Pitts- 
burgh and added, “He was a fine char- 
acter then and has been consistently a 
fine character since that time.” Leonard 
C. Ashton, vice-president, Provident Mu- 
tual, told of the high esteem in which 
Mr. Wells has always been regarded by 
the home office of that company. 

At the conclusion of the dinner the 
Messrs. Fell and Wells were presented 
with two large silver plates. 





BUY IN DETROIT LIFE STOCK 





At Public Auction R. F. C. Pays $100,000 
For 9,571 Shares Put Up By Moss 
Bros. As Collateral 

Stock control of the Detroit Life, as 
represented by 9,571 shares owned by 
Insurance Securities Co. of New Orleans, 
holding company of the Moss Brothers 
of that city, was sold at public auction 
last week in connection with the failure 
of the Union Indemnity, Union Title 
Guarantee, all affiliated Moss concerns. 
The stock of the Detroit Life had been 
put up as collateral, together with other 
Moss holdings, for loans by Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp. An R. F. C. repre- 
sentative bought the stock in at the 
auction. 

The 9,571 shares of the Detroit Life 
brought $100,000. It is 95% of the out- 
standing stock, there being 10,000 at $50 
par. This stock was once worth half a 
million dollars. This makes R. F. C. 
owner of the Detroit Life. 


TWENTY-YEAR OLD CARD 
The Connecticut General issues iden- 
tification cards to its policyholders, and 
recently one of the cards was turned in 
to the home office after being carried 
for twenty years. It was badly worn, 
and the owner wanted a new one. 


NATIONAL, VT., PICKS CHICAGO 

The agents’ convention of the National 
Life of Vermont will be held at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Sep- 
tember 5-7. 
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Better Methods of Selling 


Life Insurance 


A Practical Course 
In Working Principles 


By 
L. L. Montgomery 


(This is the Fifth Installment of the Series) 


| will now complete the explanation of 
the Montgomery Sales Formula. It has 
been attacked synthetically in the previous 
articles of this series, which is as it should 
be as all negotiations between a life un- 
derwriter and his prospective client ought 
to develop from one idea leading to an- 
other until through a logical unfoldment 
a complete picture is presented. 

Ideas should not be offered in a hit or 
miss way; they should be sent through in 
a tunnel, one at a time. Here is a dia- 
gram of the complete formula. You will 
note the addition of the almost completed 
circle and the plus sign to the diagram 
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March 31. 
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Now Bacon said that “Gifts in them- 
selves poor and unpromising become of 
importance when employed in the right 
way and order.” It is equally true that 
brilliant gifts are the more effective ac- 
cording as attention is paid to method and 
this is especially important to remember 
in the presentation of your services as a 
life insurance man. 

Make sure of the real object or purpose 


of your call before you see your pros- 
pective client. Be sure that all your skele- 
ton points are thoroughly memorized in 


formula. Ask yourself 
What must I do, show 
How can | 


the order of the 
these questions: 
or say to sell the interview? 
establish confidence? Develop the pro- 
fessional relationship? Probe for the 
essential facts in his case upon which my 
advice is to be based? Show the value 
of this advice for him? Visualize the 
desirable situations he will be in if he 
follows the plan, and finally get it set- 
tled? Getting the matter settled is sym- 
holized in my formula by the almost com- 
pleted circle. 
Getting the Matter Settled 

This leads me into a discussion of that 

misused word “closing.” We hear all 


sorts of wonderful things about closers, 
closing and psychological moments, until 
the whole process has been concealed in 


mystery. They even write articles about 
the commandments of closing and our 
poor beginner in life insurance sometimes 
waits with trembling knees for that fatal 
moment when if the die be not cast there 
and then all is ruined. 

Many writers on selling methods have 
made closing a separate part of a sales 
presentation. In my opinion it is nothing 
of the kind. Even good men in educa- 
tional work in life underwriting make the 
mistake of giving (from the writer point 
of view) various illustrative sentences that 
are supposed to do the trick, such as 
“What is your wife’s full name?” etc. 


Sales Do Not Depend on Single Climax 


Nothing could be more injurious to the 
cause of sound professional negotiations 
than depending upon abrupt methods of 


this kind. In the life underwriter-pros- 
pective client relation there is no such 
thing as a one and only psychological mo- 


ment. In fact, the term psychological mo- 
ment is totally misapplied. 
Life underwriter sales presentations do 





not stand or fall on a major climax. There 
is a big idea running through the whole 
presentation like a golden thread woven 
into the design of a tapestry. That big 
idea is made up of a series of images 
the images in the life underw riter’s mind 
and the associated images in the prospec- 
tive client’s mind. 

The point and force of the whole rela- 
tion between mind and mind rests upon 
these images. The prospective client buys 
imagery, he does not buy a policy. He 
buys the pictures he wants to fit into. 
(Montgomery Formula Step No. 4). This 
picture comes from within himself. All 








you can do as a life underwriter is to 
touch it off with an impelling image of 


yours from your heart and mind. T he 
greater your ‘knowledge of life the wider 
your range of image ry and the greater 


feelings, your knowl- 


the depth of your lit kt 
Life underwriting is 


edge and sympathy. 


_ 


no child’s play; it’s a man’s work in a 
man’s world. It takes power and force 
and imagery! 


Prospect Will Complete Circle Himself 


The reason I chose the almost complet- 
ed circle to illustrate getting the matter 
settled is that I feel that the main drive 
of any presentation is the “putting them 
in pictures they want to be in” step. 
Therefore when a prospective client sees 
himself in a much stronger position than 
he was in before you called, sees himself 
accomplishing his objectives more surely 
and easily, sees the fulfillment of his 
hopes, plans and expectations, no matter 
what happens, he will complete the circle 
himself if the pictures painted by the life 
underwriter are strong and powerful 
enough, 

Don’t run the risk of a “No” prema- 
turely by following out the old traditional 
methods of closing. Keep on painting pic- 
tures and the application, the first step 
of the means to the end, will follow nat- 
urally. 

In the last three months a group of un- 
derwriters in New York City have con- 
sciously used this picture plan and brought 
applications for more than a million and 
a half in spite of all the obstacles brought 
about through the present economic and 
psychological crisis. Paint desirable pic- 
tures for your fellowmen, show them how 
to get into them, and the world of success 
is yours, The almost completed circle is 
but the tail end of a picture as you will 
see by looking at the diagram. 


Manner Must Be That of Leader 


We must not, however, overlook the 
fact that as a life underwriter you are a 
leader and a leader guides and stimulates. 
Your voice and your manner must be 
those of a leader. You must understand 
the value of command-suggestions hidden 
in the pictures you paint. A picture must 
have a strong feeling tone but it also must 
have reality, 
as is shown in selling combination phrases. 
Here are some examples; 





HOW TO BUILD? 











is to head 


Experience 


dence. 


Would like to demonstrate my method 
of building an ideal life agency for 
some life insurance company. Willing 
to accept offer on trial basis with home 
office agency staff. 
organization 
Agent or Manager. 


RESULTS! 
MY METHOD 


has produced two millions of paid-for 
business in one year, and in another 
instance, one million of paid-for busi- 
ness in first quarter of this year, start- 
ing from scratch. 


years’ successful experience in exec- 
utive capacity and field work. Replies 
and interviews will be treated in confi- 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 
91 Fulton Street, New York, N. Y. 


Ultimate purpose 
as General 


Record: Over fifteen 


BOX 1221 
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LL 


The Provident Protector 


Low premium first two years, 
Increase in third year premium 
offset by second year dividend 
(1933 scale). 
Issued to Males and Females 
Ages 20-55 
Minimum Policy $5,000 
Maximum wonky $100,000 


INQUIRE 
BROKERAGE DEPARTMENT 


THE 


Clancy D. Connell 


AGENCY 
Provident Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. 


33 Liberty St., New York 


JOhn 4-3771 








the concrete thing to be done, 


remember they 








are for oral presentations; you must have 


the right tone values: 
“Well, Mr. Prospective Client, there is 
one asset you are overlooking: your 


present physical condition, which is al- 
ways a variable. Here you can cash in 
on the best asset you have. Etc.” 

“Do you think your wife would be suf- 
ficiently protected with the income from 
$10,000? In the event of your not being 
able to see your plans through personally 
they wouldn’t even have a fighting chance 
It would take at least $100 a month just 
to keep your family together.” 

“If you don’t provide your executor 
with cash you might just as well have not 
accumulated this property at all. It wil 
he subjected to the risk = being distrib- 
uted under pressure, the best part will g 
to meet the taxes and the rest will be dis- 
posed of at ruinous values, whereas giver 
sufficient time your family would get th 
full value you intended them to have wher 
you started accumulating many years ag 
Why hesitate when so little now will ac 
complish so much later on? Give you 
family what they are entitled to—the ful 
returns from your estate.” : 

“You have a great many years ahead 0! 
you; that is Time capital. Why not a 
range through me to have that Time caf 
ital converted into Money capital for your 
family in the event of your not being abl 
to see your plans for them through per 
sonally. Otherwise all your hard wor 
and struggle for success will be wast 
as far as they are concerned. No mat 
in your position would want that sort 0! 
thing to happen when so little will accom 
plish so much.” 

Use Command- Suggestions 

Use your imagination. Practice build 
ing up a dynamic vocabulary of sellin: 
words and phrases. Collect commané 
suggestions of your own; test them ott 
see that they are powerful enough to e& 
plode and force a re alization of the actua 
condition to be faced in men’s affairs. Bu! 
don’t explode them in the empty air. Set 
that a logical sequence of ideas to appeal 
to reason is tied up with each picture. 

Your prospective client will want! 
have a reason for acting, even though 
may not be the real reason that he acte 
upon—perhaps he just fitted into the pit 
ture. Think this over. When you under 
stand you will smile. It is just plain, sim 
ple human nature and as a life under 
writer you must take life as you find it. 

The plus sign in the formula symbolizt 
more—that is, something to be continued 
In vour work you will have built goodwi! 
and satisfaction; you will have an appr 
ciative client. He will recommend you! 
others and you will be recognized as a lift 
underwriter of professional standing 













whose ideas and counsel are worth har 
(Continued on Page 18) 
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Home, N. Y., Appoints 
w. F. Jenkins in Chicago 


A MILLION DOLLAR PRODUCER 


In Life Insurance Three Years, After 
Many Years’ Experience in 
Mercantile Selling 
William F. Jenkins, who although only 
three years in the life insurance business 
has placed $3,000,000 in force during that 
; new general agent for the 


New York in Chicago, 


time, 1S the ‘ 
Home Life of 


having been appointed to succeed Sel- 
wya C. Woodard. 


His success in 


life insurance is not 





WILLIAM F. JENKINS 

quite so meteoric as it seems, for Mr. 
Jenkins was tor many years one of the 
leading field sales managers of the Cluet- 
Peabody Co. Mr. Jenkins’ mercantile 
sales experience was in Chicago, In- 
dianapolis and Detroit, being sales man- 
ager for each of those cities at various 
tmes. He was Chicago sales manager 
for Cluett-Peabody ten years’ before 
going to Detioit to join the John W. 
Yates agency of the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual This was in January of 1930. He 
kept up an app a week record for the 
first seventy-three weeks he was in the 
business, at no time producing less than 
$30,000 a month. He quickly hit his 
stride as a million-dollar producer, de- 
spite the financial difficulties that have 
beset Detroit for some years. 

Mr. Jenkins is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 


GERMANY TURNS TO INDUSTRIAL 





Ordinary Policies Being Converted to 
Industrial to Keep on Books Busi- 
ness from Better Days 
! Many Germans who bought large life 
surance policies right after the infla- 
tion days there are unable to continue 
paying the premiums, and German life 
companies are rewriting much of the 

business on an industrial basis. « 

When the mark was stabilized and in- 
flation ceased life insurance in Germany 
grew greatly. The companies were able 
to rebuild their pre-war business rap- 
idly and during these years industrial 
msurance was neglected, because larger 
policies could be written easily and effort 
in the industrial line scarcely seemed 
warranted. Only a few companies like 
the Victoria of Berlin which had always 
specialized in this business continued 
writing it. 

Now, due to present conditions new 
ordinary life writings have fallen off 
greatly, and many policyholders can no 
longer afford to pay for the policies 
taken a few years ago. Therefore these 
are being often rewritten on the indus- 
trial basis to save the business. Many 
companies are now writing industrial 
that never wrote it before. 

A number of companies have been 
holding meetings with the intention of 
forming a centralized system for collect- 
ing the periodical payments on industrial 
business in order to reduce the high cost 
connected with this method 
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$1,000,000 ROUND TABLE 





M. J. Donnelly’s Letterhead Prints Pic- 
tures of Chairmen Since Organi- 
zation in 1927 

One of the best letterheads which has 
come to the attention of this paper is 
that of the Million Dollar Round Table 
of the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters which is being used by M. J. 
Donnelly, New Castle, Pa., 1933 chair- 
man of the Million Dollar Round Table. 
At the top is a cut of a shield marked 
Life Insurance being guarded by a 
knight in armor. Also on it are thumb- 
nail pictures of the former chairmen of 
the Million Dollar Round Table. These 
are Paul F. Clark, chairman of the Mem- 
phis convention, 1927. There follow 
William M. Duff, Detroit, 1928; George 
FE. Lackey, Washington, 1929; Earl G. 
Manning, Toronto, 1930; Theodore M. 
Riehle, Pittsburgh, 1931; Robert A. 
Brown, San Francisco, 1932; and M. J. 
Donnelly, Chicago, 1933. 

On the back of the letter appear the 
names of members of the Million Dollar 
Round Table of 1932. There are 126 on 
the list. Two of them by the way are 
Osomu Hosoo and Shigeo Kinoshita, 
beth of Tokio, representatives of the 
Meiji Life. Another one, Philip Wein- 
berg, representing Sun Life of Canada, 





To Meet September 27 
The Million Dollar Round Table, 
adjunct of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters, will meet at 
the Hotel Stevens, Chicago, Septem- 
ber 27. Any agent who pays for 
$1,000,000 in 1933, prior to September 
1, is eligible to attend the Round 
Table along with those who paid for 
$1,000,000 in 1932. Those desiring to 
attend should communicate’ with 
Chairman M. J. Donnelly, 30 North 
Mercer Street, New Castle, Pa. 











lives in Durban, South Africa. A hus- 
band and wife are on the list, Samuel 
3randwein, Continental-American, New 
York, and Gertrude Brandwein, New 
York Life. The company having the 
most million-dollar writers is the Equi- 
table Society. There are several general 
agents on the list and six who describe 
themselves as brokers. 





40% GAIN IN MARCH 

The A. J. Farnsworth agency of the 
Equitable Society in Boston had paid 
premiums in March 40% greater than in 
March of 1932, $15,340 against $11,014. 
In two weeks including and following 
the bank closing agency members com- 
pleted sixty-six applications for $375,026. 


DETROIT WINS HEALTH CONTEST 





Best Among Big Cities in Chamber of 
Commerce Contest; Winners in 
Other Groups 

The city of Detroit did the best health 
conservation work in 1932 among the 
larger cities of the country, according to 
the insurance department of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, 
which has announced that city as winner 
of the National Health Conservation 
Contest, conducted annually by the 
Chamber of Commerce and the American 
Health Association. There were 140 cit- 
ies entered this year. 

Cincinnati was the winner in the group 
between 250,000 and 500,000 population 
Syracuse and New Haven tied in the next 
group down to 100,000. East Orange was 
best in the next class, 50,000 to 100,000; 
and Brookline, Mass., in the 20.000 t 
50,000 group. Lodi, Cal., won in the un- 
der 20,000 group. 

Health conditions were maintained very 
favorably during 1932, according to the 
Chamber, despite curtailment of 
health programs. 


somc 


RELIANCE ANNIVERSARY 
The thirtieth anniversary sales con- 
gress of the Reliance Life will be held 
at Hot Springs, Va., June 13, 14 and 15. 











The 


Ob 


Cash on Hand 


All Other Assets 


1932 . 





; Bonds, Government, Municipal and Railroad 
First Mortgage Loans 
Policy Loans and Premium Notes 


Real Estate and Contracts for Deed 
Premiums Due and Deferred 


Total Admitted Assets 


Reserve on All Policies in Force 


A 
$17,558,725.23 


Paid Policyholders and 


Twenty-third Annual Statement 


December, 1932 






ASSETS 


LIABILITIES 


Death and Disability Claims Reported—Proofs Not Received 95,046.95 
Accident and Health Claims Reported—Proofs Not Received 19,135.52 
Death Claims Payable in Installments....................+:- 363,881.98 
Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance..................-- 106,983.44 
Reserve for Taxes, Payable in 1933. ................eseeeees 58,913.29 
Commissions, Medical Fees and Other Items............... 68,086.71 
Se SN cise en deed eaekes eee $ 225,000.00 
Se ere e rr rT ee 1,000,000.00 
Surplus and Unassigned Funds................. 607,210.38 
Additional Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 1,832,210.38 
$17,558,725.23 
ssets Insurance in Force Reserve 


$86,145,133.00 


One-half Million Dollars 


INEBIFE 


Insurance Company of America 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


eee $ 1,883,595.96 


ee ee $17,558,725.23 


cama $15,014,466.96 


Beneficiaries Since Organization Over Ten and 


139,774.61 
9,910,450.73 
3,384,400.07 
1,692,310.27 

267,969.86 

280,223.73 


$15,239,466.96 
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Gold Suindeed is Cc. L. U. Questions 
Discussed By Northwestern Mutual 


The editor of Field Notes, the North- 
western Mutual agency paper, takes re- 
cent C.L.U. examination questions and 
answers and adds his own comments to 
further illuminate them. The following 
on the gold standard is particularly 
timely although written before the latest 
developments. 


Question 
There is a great deal of discussion as 
to the possibility of America’s aban- 
doning the gold standard. (a) State 
clearly what is meant by the gold stand- 
ard. (b) What alternatives are there to 
the gold standard ? (c) What would be 
some of the economic consequences if 
the United States should abandon the 
gold standard? 
Answer 
(a) The term “gold standard” usually 
means: A stipulation by law regarding 
the amount of gold for each unit of the 
currency in use; the maintenance of a 
parity between the gold unit of currency 
and other kinds of currency within the 


country ; free coinage of gold; and free 
transfer of gold in and out of the 
country. 


Note: The present administration says 
we are “on the gold basis.” This coun- 
try is on a “gold basis” so long as a cash 
dollar or check dollar will buy as much 
of anything as will a gold dollar. It is 
“off the gold basis” so soon and so long 
as a gold dollar (25.8 grains) will buy 


more than a coin, paper, or bank-check 
dollar will buy. 
A country has suspended the gold 


standard when gold cannot be secured 
for shipment abroad to maintain the pur- 
chasing power parity of the monetary 
unit in terms of gold, we are reminded. 

We suspended specie payments (execu- 
tive order March 10 not rescinded when 
banks opened). Until a test is made in 
the foreign-exchange market, however, 

can it be said that we are off the gold 
standard? If gold cannot be obtained, 
whether on official or private account, 
for the support of the exchange, and the 
dollar drops below the gold-export point 
(not just for the moment), then the 
United States will be off the gold stand- 
ard. 

The Executive Order of March 10 pro- 
hibits the export of gold, but contains a 
significant exception which provides the 
means of furnishing gold for the sup- 
port of the exchange rate, when and if 
needed. 

Suspension of specie payments did not 
remove us from the gold standard. It 
simply reserved the gold for use in its 
international and true capacity, which 
may and will preserve the gold standard 
if gold can be obtained as outlined above. 

(b) The following alternatives are 
usually advocated in place of the gold 


standard: A silver standard; a bi-metal- 
lic standard, consisting of gold and sil- 
ver; fiat money based upon the credit of 


the government; a compensated gold dol- 
lar—vary the weight of the gold dollar 
according to some price index; and a 
multiple or tabular standard, based upon 
the value of a certain list of commodi- 
ties. 

Note: To devaluate the gold dollar 
would not put us “off the gold basis,” we 
hear. Probably not, for we should still 
find our “money” of all kinds limited by 
the amount of gold in reserve. That 
seems to be the one definite advantage 





CAMPS AGENCY INCREASE 
The Boston agency of the Penn Mu- 
tual under Manuel Camps, Jr., as gen- 
eral agent has had an increase in paid- 
for business for each month for the past 
eight months. 


Elles Derby, executive secretary of the 


Life Underwriters Association of New 
York, completed his first year with that 
organization this week. 


which this kind of “inflation” 
as compared with others. In other words, 
there would be a thermostatically con- 
trolled volume of credit money, and the 
unit of money as a measure of value 
would consist of a definite number -of 
gold grains. We did not say that to 
devaluate would bring immediate infla- 
tion, and if it might not, why talk about 
it ? 

(c) Most people 
donment of the 


possesses 


that an aban- 
gold standard would en- 
tail a general loss of confidence result- 
ing in depreciation in the currency and 
a rise in the price level. There would 
be a general increase in business activ- 
ity, with rising prices of common stocks, 
real estate, etc. Wages would rise, but 
with a lag behind commodity price in- 
creases. Gold would disappear from cir- 
culation. Creditors would suffer and 
debtors would profit by the payment of 
debts with a depreciated currency. 
Note: Whether prices would 
slowly or quickly, and bring inflation or 
not, wages and salaries will advance 
more slowly than prices. If the advance 


agree 


in prices should be relatively faster, the 
greater would be the disadvantage of the 
interest is naturally 
than his debts. 


whose 
rather 


wage earner, 
in his income 
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We Give To You 
What You Sell To 
Others 


Every new representative accepted by 
this Company is immediately eligible 
“Extra Reward”- 
contract that assures financial inde- 
pendence in later years in exchange 
for faithful, continuous and produc- 


NEW YORK OFFICES 














Now Is The Time To Make Sure 


Of your opportunities for growth. Where is there a better chance than with 
a thirty-one year old company offering not only life insurance but noncan. 
cellable accident and health insurance? 


Almost every interview on accident and health insurance converts 4 
suspect for life insurance into a prospect, because the information obtained jn 
this manner brings out life insurance needs. The Monarch offers Complete 
Home Protection. A Monarch Representative is truly a personal “Insurance 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


LIFE—ACCIDENT AND HEALTH INSURANCE 
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c. L. YORK APPOINTED OLD COLONY RECEIVERSHIP 


Caleb L. York has been appointed aaa 
agency supervisor of the Equitable Life Appellate Court Upholds Illinois Insy. 
Insurance Society for the Indianapolis ance Liquidation Act; Policyholder 
district. Mr. York, for many years a Attacked Constitutionality 


member of the sales force of the Equita- 
ble Society, has previously served as su- 
pe rvisor of group insurance for the com- 


The first time that the insurance liqu 
Illinois, which has been ; 


about four years, has been pass 


dation act in 


force 


pany, making an enviable record and be- 
ing a substantial producer of personal upon by a higher court was in ac 
business. before the Appellate Court last wee 


when the court unanimously affirmed a 
tions incident to the receivership of th 
Old Colony Life in Chicago. 

\ policyholder of the company nam 
Stengel attacked the constitutionality 
the provis ion by which naming of a re. 
ceiver is left with the director of tra 
and commerce of the state. The appe- 
lant was represented in the action by 
George D. Kimball, who contended that 
the reinsurance of the Old Colony Lif 
by the Life and Casualty Co. of Illinois 
was not as desirable as the reinsurance 
proposal of the Illinois Bankers Life. Th 
\ppellate Court upheld the receivershi 
action on all points. 


INCOME 


FAMILY POLICY 






CHICAGO F. I. W. BREAKFAST 





60 Calls by Every Agent Is Goal Set 
For Week; 1,200 at Mon- 
day Meeting 

\pproximately 1,200 life underwriter 
attended a breakfast held at the Hote 
La Salle at 8 o’clock Monday where plan: 
for Financial Independence Week wer 
outlined calling for an average of 60 call 
during the week. The breakfast wa 
sponsored by the Chicago Association | 
Life Underwriters. Speakers include 
John R. Hastie, president of the associa 


a regular 


tion and chairman; Roy L. Davis, of the 
Union Central, ch:z 1irm: in of the Chicag 
committee; Harry T. ss cht, Equitabl 
Life of New York; I. B. 3. Jacobs, Mutua 


Life of New York; Alived Johannsen 
Northwestern Mutual Life, and Captai 
John W. Gorby of the Century of Prog- 
ress. 


MiptowN 
Graybar Building 
Samuel Brandwein, Manager 
MOhawk 4-5770 


PRODUCTION DOWN 28% 





Ordinary and Industrial Off About Even 
in March; Biggest Change 
in Group Lines 

New business in March was 28% dow! 
from the March figure of 1932, accordin: 
to the figures of the Association of Li 
Insurance Presidents. This compilati! 
does not include revivals, increases “ 
dividend additions. 

For March the total new business 
all classes written by forty-three met 
ber companies having 81% of the insu! 
ance in force was $640,414,000 agains! 
$888,966,000 during March of 1932. New 
ordinary business was $435,308,000 agai t 
$592, 333,000, or a decrease of 26.5%. li" 
dustrial dropped 25.2% from $251,059 
to $187,761,000. The biggest drop was ! 
group insurance, which was down 61.9% 








at $17,345,000 against $45,574,000. 
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Denis B. Maduro Talks 
At C. L. U. Luncheon 


GIVES LAW ON TYPICAL CASES 








Attorney Discusses Before N. Y. Chapter 
Legal Aspects of Insurance Prob- 
lems Commonly Met by Agents 





At the luncheon-meeting of the New 
York Chapter of Chartered Life Under- 
writers held at the Western Universities 
Club, New York, on Wednesday, the 
speaker was Denis Brandon Maduro, 40 
Wall Street, counsel for the Life Under- 
writers Association of New York City. 
Mr. Maduro discussed the application of 
recent tax rulings to typical insurance 
cases and at the close of his talk an- 
swered questions by members on legal 
aspects of tax and inheritance matters 
involving insurance. The talk was most 
illuminating and informative. Grant L. 
Hill presided. 

Repurchasing Policy from Corporation 

The first case discussed by Mr. Ma- 
duro involved insurance purchased by a 
corporation upon the life of an officer or 
employe, assuming a $100,000 policy of 
which the corporation is the sole owner. 
After four or five years the corporation 
decides it has no further use for the poli- 
cy and the insured officer desires to re- 
purchase the same for the then cash 
value, about $5,000. 

An agent approaches the insured and 
tells him that it will be better for him 
to take out new insurance rather than 
repurchase the policy from the corpo- 
ration. As his reason the agent states 
that if the insured purchases the policy 
from the corporation, that upon the 
death of the insured there will be an in- 
come tax on the’ difference between the 
proceeds of the policy and the amount 
of the cash value and future premiums 
paid by the insured. Assuming that the 
insured died in the first year the pro- 
ceeds of the policy would be $100,000 and 
the cost of the policy was $5,000 and 
therefore the agent tells the insured that 
his beneficiary would have to pay an in- 
come tax on $95,000. 

This advice given by the agent is ab- 
solutely wrong. There is no such in- 
come tax liability incurred when an in- 
sured officer repurchases from the cor- 
poration a policy of insurance issued on 
his life. The reason for this is that 
Section 22 (b) (2) of the Federal Reve- 
nue Act of 1932 does not consider that 
an insured who purchases back from a 
corporation a policy issued upon his life 
isa “transferee” within the meaning of 
the Tax Law. That provision of the 
Tax Law does not apply in the case 
where the purchaser of the policy is the 
insured himself. The Treasury Depart- 
ment has set this forth in a letter dated 
January 19, 1933, addressed to Mr. John 
F. Day of the New England Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, 97 Milk Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. A further and more detailed 
explanation of this case may be found 
in the “Counsellor” section of the May 
Bulletin in Mr. Maduro’s article therein. 
Right of Guardian to Invest Funds in 

Policy 

The second case discussed by Mr. Ma- 
duro was the case of whether a guardian 
may invest the funds of his infant ward 
in either a life insurance policy or an 
endowment policy or an annuity policy. 
he answer is that the guardian cannot 
make such investment. Furthermore, the 
court has no right to allow such invest- 
ment and must refuse any petition made 
by the guardian for authority to make 
such investment. The reason for this is 
that the type of legal investments is as 
set forth in the New York Laws and 
such investments do not include either 
a life insurance policy or endowment 
policy or an annuity policy. 

The third case discussed was that of 
whether a trustee of a trust may invest 
the trust funds in a life insurance policy 
or endowment policy or annuity policy 
Where there is no specific authority in 


the trust instrument allowing such in- 





DENIS B. MADURO 


vestment. The answer is that a trustee 
may not make any such investment and 
no court will allow the trustee to make 


such an investment. The reason for this 
is that life insurance policies or endow- 
ment policies or annuity policies are not 
considered “investments” in which a 
trustee is authorized to invest trust 
funds. The second reason is that the 
purchase of any such policies by a trus- 
tee would amount to a delegation of the 
investment duties of a trustee and fidu- 
ciary laws do not allow a trustee to 
delegate its trustee duties. 
Garnishing Policy Proceeds 

The fourth case discussed was that of 
a situation where an insured desired to 
make the proceeds of his policy free 
from garnishment by the creditors of 
any beneficiary. It was explained that 
this cannot be done in any case where 
the proceeds are paid outright to the 
beneficiary. It can only be done in those 
cases where the proceeds of the policy 
are left with the insurance company un- 
der some form of settlement option, and, 
in addition, the settlement option agree- 
ment must contain an expressed provi- 
sion that none of the payments or bene- 
fits should be subject to legal process 
by any creditor of any beneficiary. If 
this expressed provision is incorporated 
in the settlement option agreement the 
courts will uphold the same and will not 
allow the creditors of any beneficiary to 
garnishee any part of such payments or 


Insurance Interests Join 
In Dinner to Supt. Palmer 


Practically all insurance organiza- 
tions in Illinois were represented at 
a testimonial dinner given Thursday 
night at Springfield to Ernest Palmer, 
new Superintendent of Insurance and 
Acting Director of Trade and Com- 
merce in that state. 

Among the organizations either 
holding regular meetings at Spring- 
field for the occasion or represented 
were Illinois Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation, Chicago Association of Life 
Underwriters, Illinois Association of 
Insurance Agents, Insurance Brokers 
Association of Illinois, Illinois Asso- 
ciation of Fire Underwriters. 











P. W. B. TRUEBLOOD ARRIVES 

A son, Peter Welham Brickell True- 
blood, was born to Mrs. Trueblood, wife 
of Mark S. Trueblood, Los Angeles man- 
ager of the Union Central Life, on 


April 9. 





benefits. If this provision is not incor- 
porated in the settlement option agree- 
ment then such payments may be gar- 
nisheed by creditors of the beneficiary 
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LOUIS W. SECHTMAN 


Louis Sechtman is just an- 
other Home Office boy 
who made good in the 
field. In 1917 he pass- 

ed up the University of 
Pennsylvania for the Yan- 
Back from 
the wars, he entered the 
Group Division at the Atna 

Life home office, and in 1930 was 
appointed to. Newark as group rep- 
resentative. Three years laterhe went’ 
to the: 100 Wiliam Street Agency 
as a member of the brokerage de- 
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partment. 


Character in a business organization is a composite | 
of the characters assodiated with it. Therefore, this 
series of brief biographies — in easy installments — 


will reflect the spirit and personality of 


THE LUTHER-~-KEFFER AGENCY | 


Fe INSURANCE 


KENDRICK A LUTHER - ROSCOE H. KEFFER, General Agents 
100 William St. » » © 110 E. 42nd St. s © » New York City 


SERVICE z FULL 


BROKERAGE MANAGER | 


partment, and a brokerage 
man he is today — by per- 
sonal preference, by 
breadth of experience, 
by virtue of his qualifi- 
cations. 
he is the competent and 
popular manager of the 
Luther-Keffer brokerage de- 
He gets the breaks with 
brokers because he’s quick on the 
trigger, fast with the figures, devoted 
to L-K service — and because he’s 
Louis Sechtman. 
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\. W. Diller, a New York City adver- 
tising consultant, recently made a sur- 
vey on the public esteem enjoyed by 113 
life companies. He did it by writing to 
daily newspapers’ advertising depart- 
ments and asking them to have adver- 
tising solicitors sound out the men upon 
whom they call. The companies most 
mentioned were those who advertise the 
most. 

Mr. Diller is paying considerable at- 
tention to how promotional literature can 
be made really to promote sales. He 
says that if he were to set up a yardstick 
to measure the effectiveness of any one 
life insurance leaflet or booklet the fol- 
lowing queries would be in order: 

1. At first glance does it quickly en- 
gage the reader’s attention? 

2. Is it likely to make a fast journey 
to the waste basket? 

3. Does it invite a reading and prom- 
ise information ? 

4. Does it dodge the effect of the de- 
pression or does it use the depression as 
a sales argument for a revised insurance 
program? 

5. Does it make a strong human ap- 
peal? 

6. Does it talk naturally or sound ar- 
tificial ? 








Using Quotation from Roosevelt 
With everybody talking about President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Francis Dudley of 
the Pennell agency is having much suc- 
cess using a quotation from the President 
in selling retirement income policies. 
President Roosevelt has said “the habit 
of saving is more essential to success 
than the will to save.” Mr. Dudley in 
his sales talk, as explained m the State 
Mutual Field Service, then asks the pros- 
pect, “How can that habit be best estab- 
lished? Through the medium of the re- 
tirement income plan. The method is 
automatic—the incentive strong. By mak- 
ing regular payments annually, semi-an- 
nually, quarterly or even monthly you 
guarantee yourself a life income of any 
amount you wish over $10 a month, be- 
ginning at age 55, 60 or 65.” 


Golfer’s Philosophy Helps 

These days even more than before it is 
necessary that the agent does not let 
himself become discouraged because of a 
turn-down on a case, or even a slump in 
his production. Agents who are getting 
business have developed a philosophy to 
carry them through. At the Cincinnati 
Sales Congress John A. Stevenson, vice- 
president of the Penn Mutual, recom- 
mended the philosophy of the golf cham- 
pion, Chic Evans. In a match he is never 
disturbed for a moment about the fact 
that one of his shots has landed in a sand 
trap, for he concentrates on the idea that 
“It isn’t the shot that you’ve just made,— 
it’s the next shot that counts.” In other 
words, his name will go down in history 
as a great golfer because he won't let 
one bad stroke create a mental hazard 
on the next one. 





Promotional Literature With 


A Pull Really Makes Sales 


7. Does it follow a central selling 
theme, or does it deal in generalities ? 

8. Is it clear cut and concise? 

9. Does it sell a few points and sell 
them hard, or does it touch on so many 
points that the average reader gets ment- 
al indigestion—and can remember little 
or nothing? 

10. Is the typography modern and in- 
viting, or does it look like the output of 
a job printer? 

ll. Is there any trace of cheap senti- 
mentality ? 

12. Is the language that of one mod- 
ern business man talking to another? 

13. Is the reader stimulated to ac- 
tion ? 

14. Is the way opened easily and nat- 

urally for a contact? 
Mr. Diller’s business life has been di- 
vided between life insurance and adver- 
tising. He received a Harvard advertis- 
ing award for the planning and execu- 
tion of advertising to promote sales for 
a company operating in all sections of 
the country. Also, another Harvard 
award for text prepared for a financial 
institution. He is advertising counsel for 
two divisions of the American Bankers 
Association. 


Really Going On the Road 

T. F. Milligan of the Mutual Benefit Life 
in Spokane, Wash., found that he could 
not write business in that city. But in- 


stead of concluding that there was no 
use in continuing in life insurance, Mr. 
Milligan sized up the situation and start- 
ed out to see the road contractors work- 
ing under forty-six State of Washington 
highway contracts awarded for 1933, and 
being paid for their work. 

This activity keeps Mr. Milligan away 
from home for days at a time. He drives 
hundreds of miles between jobs and 
walks many other miles over impassable 
roads. He puts up at little hotels in 
crossroad towns and eats boarding house 
food. He has his interviews with rough 
men at rough work in rude shacks, where 
everything is covered with dust. “But,” 
says the Mutual Benefit Pelican, “he gets 
applications.” 

Such acute perception of a situation 
would aid many a life insurance sales- 
man who has slumped in his production. 


A Tip Over the Radio 

Agents listening over the radio to a pop- 
ular “big-time” musical program last 
week were surprised to hear the an- 
nouncer say, “Let me remind you about 
the man who could sell more life insur- 
ance than anyone in the world. He is the 
man who never shouts.” Such would 
seem to be the public’s idea of the man 
from whom it would like to buy insur- 
ance and the agent who can fit into that 
picture without hiding his enthusiasm 
should be successful. 


Insurance Marketing 
Must Be Business-like 


CANADIAN CONGRESS ADVICE 





John House Warns of Competition by 
Other Fields for Insurance 
Premium Dollar 





Marketing insurance is what life in- 
surance agents are supposed to do, and 
they must apply the business principles 
of marketing or run the risk of failure, 
John House, manager of the Edmonton 
branch of the Great-West Life, told the 
Life Underwriters Association of Canada 
Congress recently. 

This failure to apply business princi- 
ples is the cause of many complete fail- 
ures in the life insurance business, Mr. 
House said. “If we are not prepared to 
treat life insurance marketing as a busi- 
ness, and a very important one, then I 
would say the sooner we are out of it 
the better. 

Comparison With Automobiles 

“The marketing of every other prod- 
uct is highly specialized and in order to 
compete we must be more efficient than 
ever,” he emphasized. In the automobile 
business anyone setting up an establish- 
ment would after obtaining a suitable 
place of business divide the business into 
departments, first the stock in trade 
(cars and parts), then the sales depart- 
ment, and next the service department. 
“You would then open a set of books. 
Why would you do this? Because you 
must know what each department is do- 
ing—you must know if and why you are 
taking a loss or making a profit.” 

In life insurance the stock in trade is 
the prospect file; the capital is the 
agent’s time, and the service department 
is service to policyholders. All these 
departments must have book records, he 
said, because “We must keep up our 
stock in trade—our prospects. We must 
know that our capital—our time—is in- 
vested continuously and profitably. We 
must know that our policyholders get 
service, because service means less lapses 
and more renewals. In other words, we 
must know where and why we are mak- 
ing success or failure.” 

Planned Production System 

Mr. House described to the agents the 
system of planned production, whereby 
they might assure themselves a definite 
income, The agent sets an objective, a 
certain amount of money to be earned 
in a year to cover living expenses, sav- 
ings and pleasure. This is then con- 
verted into an amount of life insurance 
production needed to yield commissions 
as estimated. 

Then the yearly quota is broken down 
into quarterly, monthly, weekly quotas. 
At $200,000 needed for the year this 
would mean $4,009 a week. The small 
quotas must be taken care of in order 
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to assure the final proper production for 
the year. Then the production should 
be broken up again into policies of vari- 
ous amounts needed to make the goal. 

The record of every day is kept ina 
record book, showing the number of 
calls, interviews and new prospects. The 
record tells whether the agent is suc- 
ceeding or failing, and if failing it tells 
why and where. So the agent is able 
to straighten himself out. 


HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Ine. 
Consulting Actuaries 
“INDIANAPOLIS 
Kansas City 
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HoMeE OFFICE 
JERSEY CITY 
NEW JERSEY 


WHOM DO YOU REPRESENT? 


THE COLONIAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


- OF AMERICA - 
EST. 1897 
Produced Over 21 Million Dollars More New Paid For 


Business in 1932 Than in 1929 








“A GOOD COMPANY FOR 
YOU TO REPRESENT” 

















17-23 John Street, New York 
COrtland 7-8300 

















Uptown 


122 East 42nd St.—LExington 2-6715 
245 Fifth Ave.—AShland 4-1772 
578 Madison Ave.—WIckersham 2-2627 
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The American Beauty roses seen on 
Tuesday in the office of A. H. Gseller, 
for many years general agent, National 
Life of Vermont in this city, were in 
honor of his fifty years in life insurance 
and with his company, as he joined it 
in Philadelphia when 16 years old, at 
4 salary of $2 a week. The president of 
the company at the time was Charles 
Dewey, brother of Admiral Dewey and 
son of the founder of the company, Dr. 
Julius Y. Dewey, a Montpelier physician 
who at the start solicited business, ex- 
amined cases and wrote policies. 

Mr. Gseller later became cashier of 
the Philadelphia office and after a time 
practically ran the office as the general 
agent was in poor health and did not 
show up much. In 1903 he became gen- 
eral agent in New Jersey and some time 
later, being transferred to New York, he 
became the partner of John F. Makley. 
Mr. Makley retired from Makley & 
Gseller in 1911 and the geneial agency 
went under Mr. Gseller’s name. He was 
then in the Singer Building. 

In 1886 Charles Dewey came to the 
Philadelphia office, spent several days 
there on an agency change. Mr. Gseller 
at the time was subject to fainting fits 
and Mr. Dewey reported back to Mont- 
pelier that it might be wise to have a 
new cashier in mind as it did not look 
as if Mr. Gseller would live long. One 
time it took him two years to get a pol- 
icy with the National Life of Vermont 
because his health was suspected. He is 
still carrying Policy No. 22,876 in the 
National, a $2,000 Ordinary Life. Later 
he took out a $10,000 Twenty Year ac- 
cumulation policy which is in a very bat- 
tered condition as he carried it in his 
pocket for years as a sales argument. 
At the end of twenty years his dividends 
on this policy were $2,387.87, which rep- 
resented 70% of the premiums paid. 

For years Mr. Gseller sold on cold 
canvass. While attached to the Phila- 
delphia office his favorite vacation was 
to go into some town in Eastern Penn- 
sylvania where the National Life of Ver- 
mont did not have an agent and plant 
the company, personally arranging for a 
medical examiner and from the medical 
examiner getting names of prospects 





COCHRANE’S INSURED INSURANCE 





Governor Signs Colorado Commissioner’s 
Pet Bill to Balance Assets and 
Liabilities Through Liens 
Commissioner Cochrane of Colorado 
has finally put over his “Insured Insur- 
ance” bill as the legislature has passed 
and the Governor has signed it. Coch- 
rane thinks the new law will make it 
impossible for a legal reserve company 
to fail as whenever the assets are im- 
paired a lien is placed on the policies. 
The lien is the difference between assets 
and liabilities and thus becomes an asset, 
the result being in his opinion that the 

liabilities and assets will balance. 

Cochrane was so pleased when the bill 
Was signed that he telegraphed President 
Roosevelt, styling the law a solution of 
economic problems. 


USED MESSENGER BOYS 

On Monday morning the Mervin L. 
Lane agency of the Connecticut Mutual 
i New York sent around telegraph mes- 
sengers delivering to offices of prospects 
and policyholders a copy of the Dr. 
Huebner booklet on the security of life 
Msurance, together with a giant memo- 


randum that this was life insurance 
week, 


MRS. TARLETON BROWN DEAD 
Mrs. Tarleton Brown, wife of the St. 
Louis insurance newspaper editor, died 








ast week, 


50 Years With Company 


_ A.H. Gseller Joined National Life of Vermont as Boy in Phil- 
adelphia; Long a General Agent in New York 


which he proceeded to write. 
if he could get a tie-up with the right 
kind of a physician he would have no 
difficulty in getting the names of pros- 
pects. 

In the last few years Mr. Gseller has 
devoted most of his time to conserving 
the business he has placed on the books. 
He has had few loans or lapses on pol- 
icies, and has written numerous grand- 
sons of old policyholders. 

Congratulations From Head Office 

Many officers of the home office wrote 
him congratulatory letters this week. 
President Howland said in one paragraph 
of his letter: “A very remarkable and 
unique feature of your fiftieth anniver- 
sary is not the exceptional long stretch 
of uninterrupted service nor the quality 
of that service, but the perfect blending 
of the two.” Vice-President John M. 
Thomas wrote in part: “I do not be- 
lieve you ever placed a contract where 
you did not make a friend.” 


He knew 


BUYS 32 ROOM HOUSE 





American Life & Accident to Remodel 
Lindell Boulevard Dwelling and 
Use It as a Home Office 

The American Life & Accident Insur- 
ance Co., St. Louis, recently purchased 
a thirty-two room residence at 3805 Lin- 
dell Boulevard and plans to remodel it 
for use as home office headquarters. The 
property fronts 50 feet on Lindell Boule- 
vard by a depth of 150 feet. 

The structure is on the north side of 
Lindell Boulevard, the principal east and 
west thoroughfare of St. Louis. The site 
adjoins the Moolah Temple and is just a 
short distance west of the home offices 
of the Central States Life at 3663 Lindell 
Boulevard. Several years ago the Cen- 
tral States Life purchased the old St. 
Louis Club building and remodeled it 
into a modern insurance office building. 





ATTRACTIVE ADVERTISING 

The Great-West Life of Winnipeg is 
using especially attractive advertising dis- 
plays in its current campaign. The art 
work and layout are new and distinctive, 
the ads having arresting headlines de- 
signed to catch the reader’s attention 
and lead into the body of the copy, which 
presents strong selling material. The ads 
carry return coupons. 


APPOINT JOHN L. KELLY 





Will Be St. Louis Manager of Conti- 
nental Assurance and Continental 
Casualty; His Career 
John L. Kelly has been appointed man- 
ager of the St. Louis branch office of 
the Continental Assurance and Conti- 
nental Casualty. He was formerly man- 
ager in St. Louis of the Continental 
Life’s branch office where he has been 
succeeded by J. B. Shinn. Mr. Kelly 
was educated at St. Louis City College 
of Law and Finance; began his insur- 
ance career in the administrative depart- 
ment of the Missouri State. He became 
division manager ‘of that company’s per- 
sonnel department. He later went to 
Pittsburgh to handle part oi the United 
States Steel Corporation group life in- 
surance case. He is a large personal 
producer and has been active in the St. 

Louis Chamber of Commerce. 





TO MEET IN MILWAUKEE 

The Northwestern Mutual Life’s Asso- 
ciation of Agents will hold its fifty-sev- 
enth annual meeting at the home office 
in Milwaukee July 24-26. Most of the 
attending agents are expected to visit 
the Chicago World’s Fair either just be- 
foré or just after the Milwaukee meet- 


ing. 

































prospects. 


Liberal Agency contracts, 


X COMPLETE LINE 


The Missouri State Life provides the field man with 
a complete line of policy forms offering a wide range 
of non-participating and participating contracts, 
designed to meet the varying needs of individual 
Life — Accident & Health — Group — 
Salary Savings. 


service, helpful field cooperation. 


issouri State Life 


Insurance Company 


St. Louis, Missouri 


prompt underwriting 
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Hearing Tomorrow On 
Illinois Reinsurance 


FINAL DETAILS WORKED OUT 
J. S. Kemper Contract Creating Mutual 
P-otective Life To Come Before 
Court; Reinsurance Plan 








Tomorrow morning Judge Wilkerson 
in the Federal District Court in Chicago 
will hold another hearing on the amend- 
ed contract between Receiver Abel Davis 
and Associated Mutuals, the J. S. Kemp- 
er organization, for the reinsurance of 
the Illinois Life. Since the hearing on 
Tuesday, which was brief, attorneys for 
both parties have been working on de- 
tails of the contract and all minor 
chonges have been agreed upon. 

Under the reinsurance contract the 
Mutual Protective Life to be formed by 
1. S. Kemper with cash capital of $1.250,- 
000 will take over the business of the 
Illinois Life. A summary of the reinsur- 
ance plan follows: 

Terms of Reinsurance Contract 

All death claims will be paid, including 
accidental death benefits, for deaths oc- 
curring before November 28, 1932 (date 
receiver was appointed), less policy in- 
debtedness. Policies which have lapsed 
since that date will be reinstated “with- 
out requiring evidence of insurability” 
and with payment of premiums in arrears 
plus interest. Business which lapsed 
since January 1, 1932, will be reinstated 
upon evidence of insurability. For those 
not taking advantage of reinstatement 
privileges, notice of which will be sent, 
non-forfeiture values or automatic pro- 
visions will be effective for such amount 
as the net equity less surrender charge 
and policy lien will purchase. Policies 
then, as if in full force and that portion 
of the policyholders’ net equity existing 
epeeaae 28, 1932, shall be subject to 
ien. 


How Lien Is Applied 


The lien has not been specified as to 
percentage and will be fixed following 
assignment of all assets, all cash received 
since receivership, all other payments 
credited to specific policies or specific 
classes of policies. The value of such 
assets will be agreed upon between the 
receiver and the reinsuring company. 

Survivorship investment funds matur- 
ing in 1932 (or prior to that), endow- 
ments, annuities (except single payment 
annuities upon which no future premiums 
are payable), supplementary contracts 
(not arising out of death claims), divi- 
dends apportioned or left to accumulate 
on or prior to November 28, dividends 
contingent upon premium payments, paid- 
up insurance, obligations and special pol- 
icy reserves, are subject to the lien. Ma- 
turing survivorship investment funds 
subsequent to 1932 are not subject to the 
lien, but to the amount payable 34% 
interest will accrue and be credited. An- 
nuities are payable as the amount will 
purchase for the net value less the lien 
at time first payment comes due. There 
will be no deduction of the lien on death 
claims filed between November 29, 1932, 
and December 31, 1947, for which the 
company will be reimbursed at the ex- 
pense of the business out of assets or 
out of later earnings. 

The contract also sets forth that if the 
reinsuring company elects it may rein- 
sure total amount of policy liens or any 
part for which cost it will be reimbursed 
not to exceed the cost of the one year 
term rate, American Experience Table of 
Mortality, 314% interest, at the attained 
age, plus 8% gross premium. 

The policyholder shall be privileged to 
discharge the lien at any time and if 
liquidation proves greater than the an- 
ticipated realization on the assets, he 
shall be credited with his share. 

The disability income is to be deducted 
from death claims on all such cases aris- 
ing prior to November 28, 1932. Also 
deducted will be values used to obtain 
policy loans, cash surrenders, paid-up or 
extended insurance. The disability waiv- 
er of premium will be paid, however, 
without deduction. Single premium an- 


nuities in force prior to November 28, 
1932, will be paid, if annuitants are en- 
titled to payments. 


Liquidation Features 


During the liquidation processes, cov- 
ering a period up to and including De- 
cember 31, 1947, the new company waives 
its share of earnings under policies and 
contracts reinsured and assumed, except 
reimbursements already mentioned. Un- 
til that date or until complete discharge 
of lien no part of the loss, if any, caused 
by the acquisition or by renewal main- 
tenance cost thereof may be charged 
against the business reinsured or as- 
sumed. If the lien is not completely dis- 
charged prior to December, 1947, the un- 
satisfied portion of each policy lien shall 
on that date become a policy indebted- 
ness and will be deducted from all policy 
settlements, including death settlements 
after December, 1947. Adjustments dur- 
ing liquidation will be made annually, 
and reports by liquidation agents quar- 
terly or oftener, upon the remaining as- 
sets excluding the agreed upon assets 
transferred at the time the new com- 
pany assumes the reinsurance. This form 
of annual credit will be interpreted as 
“Lien Annual Credit” when applied to 
individual policies. No such credit need 
be made, according to the contract, un- 
less the accumulations are a plus quan- 
tity equaling 7% of the original amount 
of the lien. 

In the same manner as the lien is to 
be reduced on policies in full force, cred- 
it in form of additional extended insur- 
ance will be granted on extended or par- 
tially paid up insurance under the non- 
forfeiture provisions, at the attained age 
at time of such credit but in no event 
shall the amount of such insurance ex- 
ceed the face amount of the policy. 

If prior to December, 1947, the lien is 
fully discharged, with certain exceptions 
stated in the contract, the remaining as- 
sets shall be retained by the new com- 
pany. A 20% contingency reserve is 
provided for to be accumulated from year 
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to year for the protection of or the pay- 
ment of losses on the reinsured business, 
this amount not credited to the lien or 
applied to the adjusted obligations prior 
to the final discharge of the lien. : 
The premiums on reinsured_ policies 
will remain the same, with the same 
rights to adjust and fix the rates as were 
granted to the Illinois Life board of di- 
rectors and would be, had the Illinois 
Life continued to function. Dividend ap- 
portionment to participating policyhold- 
ers shall likewise be decided, credited 
first to the interest and then upon the 
principal of the lien, then existing. Loans 
or surrender values shall be available if 
any increase, not more than the reserve, 
is realized out of premiums received and 
out of moneys paid to reduce the policy- 
holder’s lien—this subsequent to Novem- 


ber 28, 1932. 


Will Make New Contracts With Agents 


The present offices of the Illinois Life 
will be utilized by the new company for 
the conduct of the business, and the com- 
pany will enter into contracts with the 
agents of the Illinois Life containing such 
terms as are mutually agreeable. As to 
each agent, the contract provides, with 
whom the company does not enter into 
an agency contract, providing that his 
services shall be devoted exclusively to 
the service of the company but who does 
remain loyal to the business and assist 
to the satisfaction of the company in the 
service and conservation thereof, the 
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When choosing a profession, the customary practice is to 


review the possibilities of financial gain, the opportunities 


for personal promotion, and the stability of the occupa- 


tion under consideration. 


These items are fixed and tan- 


gible; they can be determined with almost mathematical 


certitude. 


They are constantly before the public eye, and 


the average man uses them to locate himself in his life 


work. 


But it is the intangibles—those abstract qualities perpet- 
ually hidden from the five senses—that spell peace of 
mind, spiritual gratification, pride of attainment. It is 


the ideals—the underlying principles of an institution— 
that bring contentment and prosperity, loyalty, and abid- 
ing trust into the heart of the member. 


Some institutions have minds, some have power, some 


have wealth—a few have souls. 


== AMERICAN 
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company will pay a commission on re. 
newal premiums received by the com. 
pany at the renewal commission rate (not 
in excess of 5%). This commission shall 
not continue for a longer period than the 
unexpired portion of the total of nine 
annual renewal premiums upon each pol. 
icy, based upon the original date of issye 
nor after the agent shall cease to service 
and conserve this business to the satis. 
faction of the company. The new com. 
pany does not assume any liability upon 
any pre-existing contract with agents of 
the Illinois Life. 
Limits Total Officers’ Salaries 

Aggregate annual salaries of the ex. 
ecutive officers of the new company in. 
cluding chairman of the executive com. 
mittee, chairman of the board, president 
treasurer, secretary, vice-president and 
actuary, vice-president and agency man- 
ager are not to exceed $92,000, according 
to the contract. The company, for its 
services in administering the business re- 
insured and for the use of its capital 
shall be compensated not to exceed $75,. 
000 a year, : 

The new company reserves the right 
when the policyholder applies to have his 
policy changed and issued by the com- 
pany, to do so, the expense of such re- 
writing, losses, claims, loans, surrender 
values on the exchanged policy not being 
charged to the reinsured business. The 
new policy is free of all charges applica- 
ble to old policy, such as liens, etc, A 
sum equal to 24%4% of the premium col- 
lected applicable to the second to tenth 
policy years inclusive of these rewritten 
policies within two years of final approv- 
al of the reinsurance contract will be 
credited to the business reinsured. Legal 
expense as well as those of litigation in- 
volving the reinsured business will be 
charged to it. 

The Lake Shore Drive home office 
building of the Illinois Life shall be oc- 
cupied without charge or rental except 
an amount equal to the 1931 general real 
estate taxes on said property. 

Loans and Interest 

Applications for loans and surrender 
values, according to the contract, are 
deemed cancelled, except to the extent 
that such loans or cash values have been 
paid. Interest is not an obligation of 
the reinsuring company in connection 
with the business reinsured within a rea- 
sonable time after the final approval of 
the contract. Any payments not made 
within a reasonable time after approval 
of the contract, interest thereon will be- 
gin to accrue. 

Further provided is that in filing a 

statement with the various states the lien 
will be reported as an asset or as a de- 
duction from the reserves set up for the 
policies and contracts to which the lien 
applies. The company does not become 
obligated to maintain a reserve to waive 
the liens. 
_ The contract further assumes that pol- 
icies reinsured cease to be an obligation 
or liability of the receiver and/or the 
Illinois Lite before the new company ob- 
ligates itself. It is further provided that 
all difference of interpretation of the 
contract will call for a decision of the 
court and the contract will not be m 
force or effective without the approva 
of the court and the Illinois Insurance 
Department. 





AMERICAN CENTRAL DISABILITY 

Effective May 15 the American Central 
will discontinue the issuance of disability 
benetfis providing for monthly incomes. 
Waiver of premium disability benefits 
will not be affected in any way. 
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Favors National Supervision 


An Insurance Lawyer Discusses Objections Which Were Made 
to Government Regulation in Columns of The East- 
ern Underwriter; Thinks Them Unsound 


A well-known life insurance lawyer has written the following article answering the 
objections to national supervision of insurance which were anonymously written for 
this paper by a number of leaders in the business, and which were recently printed by 


The Eastern Underwriter. 


By Querulous 


It is small wonder that the leaders in 
The Eastern Underwriter’s issue of 
March 24, 1933, chose to disclose their 
sentiments under a cloak of anonymity. 
None of the replies shows any evidence 
that these leaders had studied the sub- 
iect or were even acquainted with the 
literature discussing it, of which there 
is a great quantity as the matter has 
heen moot since the late '60’s. Most ‘of 
the objections. now made have been an- 
swered many times. As my criticism of 
these latest curbstone opinions will be 
quite outspoken, I too will follow the 
fashion and put on the anonymous gar- 
ment before proceeding to reply to the 
men whose opinions were published in 
The Eastern Underwriter. 

The Railroads 

No. 1. This writer says: “Nothing 
could be more disastrous to life insur- 
ance than national supervision. It has 
ruined the railroads and the banks.” 
Most of us think it is the motor truck 
competition which has injured the rail- 
roads. So far as supervision is con- 
cerned, the dual and contradictory super- 
vision resulting from state control of in- 
tra-state commerce and federal control of 
inter-state commerce has brought confu- 
sion and difficulty. This was recognized 
by the Philadelphia Bourse some years 
before the Great War. The Bourse had 
prepared an elaborate program by way 
of remedy when the war stopped further 
procedure. As to the banks, the fault is 
with the law and not with supervision 
under the law. The late President Dun- 
ham of the Travelers, Senator Dryden, 
head of the Prudential, and Darwin P. 
Kingsley of the New York Life were 
not insignificant figures in the life in- 
surance world. Each of them during his 
lifetime wrote and spoke strongly in fa- 
vor of national supervision. 

Washington Personnel 

No. 2. This writer says: “On the 
other hand, one man in Washington, if 
he were not of the right caliber, could 
make an awful mess of things.” Did we 
ever hear of a one man federal board 
or commission? Is the Federal Reserve 
Board a one man affair? Who ever 
suggested getting a cheap mafi or men 
for what would be one of the most re- 
sponsible and important boards in the 
country? The Superintendent of Insur- 
ance for New York has only one state 
to supervise and he is not a cheap man. 
The Federal Insurance Board would re- 
quire a membership of at least seven of 
the best men procurable, with adequate 
salaries. 

The “Let Well Enough Alone” Argument 

No. 3. This gentleman is consistent. 
He is opposed to federal control gener- 
ally. But his correctness may be ques- 
tioned when he states: “They [the east- 
ern states] are powerless when it comes 
to matters of national legislation.” Con- 
trariwise, the American Life Convention 
was organized in 1905 largely to oppose 
federal supervision because of the fear 
that eastern interests would be in con- 
trol and that newly organized western 
companies would be deprived of the pre- 
liminary term method of valuation. 

No. 5 says: “Let’s let well enough 
alone. What would happen if a dema- 
gogue head the office?” Answer: “It 
isnt well enough now, and there would 
not be a single head as supervising au- 
thority.” 

Superimposition 
No. 7 is not correct in saying that na- 


tional supervision would be superimposed 
upon state supervision. No. 6 rightly 
supposes the necessity for a constitution- 
al amendment to bring about national su- 
pervision. No. 6 rightly supposes the ne- 
cessity for a constitutional amendment to 
bring about national supervision. When 
this is achieved the states will be out of 
it altogether. National hanks are local 
institutions officered and staffed locally 
by our neighbors; so are the post offices 
and many other national services. None 
of them is subject to state control. 


A New Hampshire Incident 


No. 8. In the opinion of No. 8 state 
supervision is preferable to national be- 
cause it offers a harbor of refuge: “If 
they persecute us in one city we flee to 
the next, but if the United States were 
[sic]. to take a hand in it and were to 
make an unwise decision we might see 
our business ruined completely before we 
were able to get the legislation repealed.” 

Let’s see. Some years ago many fire 
companies withdrew from New Hamp- 
shire, which had enacted a valued policy 
law It was not impossible to comply 
with the law, but they didn’t like it. T 
think IT am correct in saying that most of 
them returned to the state after a time. 
In 1907, under the guidance of Professor 
Glover of the University of Michigan, 
Wisconsin passed some life insurance 
legislation which imposed troublesome 
burdens on the companies. Most of the 
foreign companies withdrew, but one of 
them remained and the domestic com- 
panies couldn’t escape, although one of 
them threatened to surrender its charter 
and to reincorporate in Illinois. Today 
most of the withdrawing companies are 
back again. 

So far-as I know there is no instance 
of the enactment of a state law which 
reliable companies found impossible to 
work under. Then there is the Robert- 
son law in Texas. When that was enact- 
ed the foreign life companies withdrew 
from the state. Not because they couldn’t 
qualify under it, for they were already 
doing more than the law asked of them, 
but for the reason that if other states 
followed suit compliance under all of 
them would be difficult if not impossible. 
What happened? A few years ago a life 
company which had left the state desired 
to write group insurance on the employes 
of the Southern Pacific Railroad, which 
had a large mileage in Texas. The com- 
pany returned to the state and not only 
complied with the Robertson law, but 
paid back taxes for the years it had been 
out of the state. 


A Paradox 


Now, here is a paradox: No. 8 says 
that if he doesn’t like the supervision of 
a particular state he can leave it. But 
if all the states had a Robertson law— 
and legislative proposals for a similar 
law are now pending in a dozen states— 
there would be nowhere to go, whereas 
under exclusive national supervision a 
Kobertson law would cause no distress 
whatever! In the last analysis No. 8’s 
reason is no reason at all but mere peev- 
ishness. If it were a real reason with- 
drawing companies would not have re- 
turned to an undesirable. state after leav- 
ing it. If the plain truth be told, the 
fire and casualty branches of the insur- 
ance business appear to be conducted as 
expediency prompts rather than with 
something approaching scientific princi- 
ples. Life insurance cannot be so man- 
aged or it comes to grief without state 


Coast 
States and DC. 


help or interference. A fire or casualty 
company can get off the risk; a life com- 
pany cannot, so of necessity its plans 
must be far-reaching and accurate. 


Uniformity 

Finally, I am more or less in accord 
witli the views of Nos. 9 and 10 except 
that I cannot agree that uniformity of 
laws and regulations by the states would 
be the equivalent of a unitary regulation 
by the national government. Complete 
uniformity, even of statutes, cannot be 
obtained. Even if it could be, there 
would still remain diversity of statutory 
construction by the states. We have 
seventy-two independent judicial tribun- 
als in the United States and they cannot 
be expected to think the same way. Of 
the attempt to get uniformity in this 
way. Professor Harold J. Laski in his 
“Grammar of Politics,” speaking gener- 
ally, says: “But it is also obvious that 
ro original distribution of powers will 
ever be adequate over any long period. 
While it is possibly too broad a generali- 
zation to urge, with Prof. Dicey, that 
federalism is always a stage on the road 
to unity, it is certainly true that the in- 
terests of a developing nation-state need 
the continual readjustment of the powers 
allotted. This, it is clear, has been the 
experience of the United States. Very 
notably the control of labor legislation 
by the states was much more suited to a 
pre-industrial epoch than to one like the 
present in which uniform manufacturing 
conditions are implied by large scale in- 
dustry. The same is true of matters like 
corporation law, like bills and notes, and 
in a very different sphere, like the rules 
for admission to such professions as law 
and medicine. The uniformity obtainable 
by negotiation between the different states 
is too arduous a matter for any subject 
of urgency. [Italics mine.] The attempt 
to secure it by indirect means, the use, 
to take the example of child labor, of 
powers like the Commerce clause, is mis- 
taken, because it perverts the instrumen- 
talities provided by the Constitution to 
illegitimate uses.” 

This statement of Professor Laski 
seems to sum up the situation so far as 
uniformity without unity is concerned. 
A deserved tribute is paid by No. 10 to 
the quality of supervision in a number 
of states which have had good commis- 
sioners, but when he says that “the only 
thing which the United States Govern- 
ment can do as respects insurance is 
within the District of Columbia,” he over- 
looks what it has done and is doing, 
namely: imposing a heavy tax burden on 
insurance. Taxation without representa- 
tion was once in bad odor with our fore- 
fathers. 

In conclusion, it seems to me that fear 
of further troubles is at bottom of the 
objections to national supervision. The 
fear that makes us “rather bear those ills 
we have than fly to others that we know 
not of.” But Hamlet also questioned 
whether it were not better “to take arms 
against a sea of troubles and by opposing 
end them.” 





Zo coast 


BRITISH PRU. BUILDS 


New Wing Added to London Home Of- 
fice; Sir Joseph Burn Speaks at 
Opening 

The Prudential of London, largest of 
the English companies, has built an ad- 
dition to its home office in London. For 
some time employes have had to be 
“farmed out” in other buildings through- 
out the city, but the addition will bring 
all the home office employes under one 
roof again. 

Sir Joseph Burn, general manager of 
the company, spoke at the official open- 
ing. In justifying construction of the 
building despite bad times he said, “Pru- 
dential is prudent, but not timid.” . 

A feature of the building is a roof 
garden, to cover the entire roof of the 
new wing. An auditorium is also in- 
cluded in the addition. Like the main 
structure, the new building fronts on 
Holborn Bars, an important thorough- 


fare. 





DIRECTORS CAN’T COLLECT 

Directors of a corporation who knew 
that the corporation president had sur- 
rendered a business life insurance policy 
and who did nothing about it till after 
the president’s death months later have 
no right to recover the face. value of the 
policy, it has been held by the Ninth 
Circuit Court of Appeals in W. H. Mar- 
kell & Co. v. the Mutual Benefit, 63 F. 
(2nd) 193. This was an Oregon case. 
The president surrendered the policy for 
its cash value in December and died in 
February of the next year. The direc- 
tors knew of the surrender but made no 
protest at the time. After the insured’s 
death they claimed the surrender had 
been made without their authoriy. 


WILLIAMS BACK IN BINGHAMTON 

Paul L. Williams, new general agent 
for the National Life of Vermont in 
Binghamton, N. Y., was connected with 
that agency for a time in 1928. He had 
joined the agency while engaged in 
Chamber of Commerce work there. He 
left Binghamton for more Chamber 
work, but returned to insurance with the 
W. L. Boyce agency of the Equitable in 
Syracuse and became manager for 
Watertown and Oneonta. Although a 
native of Norwich, Conn., Mr. Williams 
was for a number of years on the Pa- 
cific Coast in Chamber of Commerce 
work. 


FULLER INDIANAPOLIS MANAGER 


John L. H. Fuller has been named In- 
dianapolis manager of the Equitable So- 
ciety to succeed Earl T. Bonham, who 
has become general agent there for the 
Pacific Mutual. Mr. Fuller was at one 
time secretary-treasurer of the Western 
Furniture Co. of Indianapolis, and went 
with the Equitable Society in 1930. He 
is a graduate of Butler University, and 
a past master of his Masonic ladge. 
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Security of Insurance 
Explained by Talbot 


IN PHILADELPHIA RADIO TALK 


Insurance Makes No Dazzling Promises 
But Payment Is Certain, Fidelity 
Mutual President Says 

Life insurance is proud of the story it 
can tell this week, Walter LeMar Tal- 
hot, president of the Fidelity Mutual 
Life, told radio listeners on Monday as 
part of the Financial Independence 
Week program in Philadelphia. It has 
passed through the most serious disturb- 
ance the world has ever felt, with its 
primary purposes still being fulfilled. 

The why of life insurance security was 
explained by Mr. Talbot, who discussed 
the three features which, he said, were 
responsible for this record: the collec- 
tive power of its enormous policyholder 
membership; the reasonable return guar- 
anteed; and the conservatism of its in- 
vestments. 

“Life insurance promises no man a 
dazzling prospect of high profits,” he 
said. “The very magnitude of its re- 
sources and the intimate relations with 
the lives and hopes of half of the popu- 
lation of the nation have lifted it out 
of the category of ordinary corporate 
finance and made it a great national and 
public institution. Its vast funds can be 
placed only in those undertakings which 
are nart and parcel of the progress and 
wealth of the nation itself. 

“The premium which the policyholder 
pavs into a great life insurance company, 
small though that premium be, joins 
with those of millions to swell a tide of 
capital which turns the very wheels of 
national prosperity.” 

The changes during the ;,ast few years 
have set the world asking the when, 
where, what and how of financial inde- 
nendence, Mr. Talbot said. This week 
the institution of life insurance has been 
offering a timely answer. 

“The real question for every man is 
not what amount of insurance should I 
buy, but what amount of money per 
month or year will give me independ- 
ence as long as I shall live. For it is 
not fortune or the sunrise that life in- 
surance offers, but independence.” 

Answers Popular Misbeliefs 

Mr. Talbot dealt with the belief of 
many people that they can do as well 
as the insurance companies by investing 
cautiously themselves, answering “There 
are many very sorry men today who 
thought in that way some years ago.” 

Also he took up the fact that insurance 
supplies the compulsion to save that the 
average man needs. “Man, unless he 
be a Titan, stands weakly alone. Buoyed 
up by the company of his fellows, he 
gains strength and courage, and keeping 
step with thousands of kindred hearts, 
he marches irresistibly to victory. 

“This is just what life insurance does, 
and it seems to me sometimes that this 
comes nearer to what men of large so- 
cial vision have hoped and dreamed than 
anything that has yet been done by man. 
It has joined the deep craving for inde- 
pendence with the human instinct for 
acting with one’s fellows.” 

Mr. Talbot’s broadcast was made as 
one of the programs of the Philadelphia 
Chamber of Commerce. 

RICHMOND RADIO SPEAKERS 

Richmond, Va., radio talks were made 
by Wilson M. Brooks, Sun Life; Nathan 
Bushnell, Jefferson Standard; William 
Howell, Connecticut General, and Her- 
bert R. Hill, Life Company of Virginia. 
Newspapers carried special sections with 
advertising and reading matter on life 
insurance. 

CLEVELAND BEGAN FRIDAY 

Cleveland life underwriters officially 
started the week last Fridav afternoon 
when they heard John R. Hastie, asso- 
ciate manager of the Mutual Life in Chi- 
cago and president of the Chicago Asso- 
ciation, discuss “Financial Independence 
Through Life Insurance.” 


PHILADELPHIA HIGH SPOTS 

A policyholders’ luncheon with 1,500 
people present was the high spot in Phil- 
adelphia’s observance of Financial Inde- 
pendence Week. George Thornley, vice- 
president of N. W. Ayer & Co. adver- 
tising agency, presided at the meeting, 
and the speakers were Dr. Georges F. 
Doriot, dean of the Harvard School of 
Business Administration and noted econ- 
omist, and Gilbert T. Stephenson, vice- 
president of the Equitable Trust of Wil- 
mington, Del. 

Three life presidents made radio 
speeches. Walter LeMar Talbot, presi- 
dent of the Fidelity Mutual, spoke Mon- 
day evening in the Philadelphia Chamber 
of Commerce program, his address being 
reported on this page. Tuesday after- 
noon President William A. Law of the 
Penn Mutual broadcast, and early Tues- 
day evening M. Albert Linton, president 
of the Provident Mutual, made an ad- 
dress. Thursday during a woman’s hour 
program a life insurance message was 
sent out. 

The big Philadelphia department stores 
were all cooperating with window dis- 
plays and special copy in their newspaper 
ads. The Philadelphia Rapid Transit also 
ran advertising on the subject. Milk bot- 
tles delivered during the week carried 
200,000 messages, 


Linton’s Address 


(Continued from Page 4) 
ers who have had the money to prepay 
premiums or to repay policy loans have 
hesitated to do so because they feared 
that they might be locking their money 
up. 

In connection with loan repayments it 
is interesting that in our own company 
as in the case of some others reported 
in the press, the amount of policy loans 
repaid in cash in March, 1933, was con- 
siderably greater than in March of last 
year. In our company is was 36% great- 
er. Considering the banking paralysis 
that overwhelmed the country on March 
4 this unexpected turn of events is most 
encouraging. 


Sees Losses Small On the Whole 


The institution of life insurance has 
properly stressed the security that lies 
behind its contracts. This security rests 
upon the conservative character and the 
wide diversity of its investments, and the 
conservative actuarial assumptions which 
underlie the premium calculations. In 
the light of all the talk about mortgage 
refinancing, reorganization of the rail- 
roads and the scaling down of debts, peo- 


ple are bound to wonder what the effec 
upon life insurance is going to be. The 
answer is that as an institution it is likely 
to be small considering the magnitude 
of the assets involved. This is because 
of the conservative investment policy 
above referred to. - 

Of course, there will be losses and they 
will be unevenly distributed. In any jn. 
dividual instance the smallness of the 
loss will be in direct proportion to the 
conservatism with which the investment 
department has been conducted in the 


past. If a company would loan only 
$5.000 on a mortgage in cas°s where 
other companies would loan $6,000 or 


$7.000: if a company has been satisfied 
with the smaller return upen the under- 
lying bonds of our great railway systems 
while other companies have succumbed 
to the higher yields of the less well-se- 
cured liens. that company is going to be 
rewarded by having smaller losses to 
charge against its surplus. Generally 
speaking a comnany builds up its surplus 
by an adinstment in the cost of its in- 
surance. The size of the adjustment in 
any partienlor case will denend upon the 
amount of the loss and the size of the 
already existine surplus. However, as 
stated above, life insurance companies 
as a class are likely to suffer relatively 
(Continued on Page 18) 








Committee. 


7-1525. 


John J. Gordon 
General Agent 





BROKERS 


AND SURPLUS WRITERS 


Among the trying problems confronting you today none cause 
more headaches than the underwriting problem. The attitude of 
the Companies is necessarily conservative. Cases on paper never 
have the same favorable consideration as they do when you can 


present your client personally to a member of the Underwriting 


Our agency is located on the fourteenth floor of the Home Office 
Building, 256 Broadway. Three main Subway Systems converge 
within a stone’s throw of the building. For experienced, sympa- 


thetic, thorough consideration of your case call BARCLAY 


JOHN J. GORDON AGENCY 
HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


256 BROADWAY 


John F. Walsh 
Manager, Brokerage Department 
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Actuary Holds New Non- | 


Par Rates Inadequate 


——— 


ACTUARIES CLUB DEBATES IT 





Toronto Group Has Special Committee 
Making Study of Subject; L. K. File 
Gives Comparative Scale 





The subject of non-participating rates 
has been given a good deal of attention 
recently by the Actuaries Club of To- 
ronto, which has a_ special committee 
studying the matter. The chairman of 
this committee is L. K. File, associate 
actuary of the Canada Life. 

At a meeting of the Actuaries Club 
held last week Mr. File led a debate on 
the subject when he read a paper con- 
taining many figures the purport of which 
was that the new non-par rates adopted 
are inadequate. He submitted what he 
considered to be both suitable and mini- 
mum rates for non-par business on this 
continent under present conditions. Both 
the “minimum” rate and the “recom- 
mended” rate submitted by Mr. File were 
higher than the new rate schedules re- 
cently announced by Aetna, Travelers, 
and Connecticut General. They are also 
higher than the new rate schedules an- 
nounced by Sun Life of Canada, to be 
effective in the United States field only, 
and which are almost identical with the 
rates now charged by the Hartford group. 

Calls All Non-Par Rates Too Low 


“Comparison of the premium charged 
by many Canadian companies,” said Mr. 
File, “indicates that many if not all com- 
panies are today doing non-participating 
business at rates that must be resulting 
in loss, and it would seem to be the part 
of wisdom to take steps forthwith to in- 
crease rates to such an extent as to make 
them at least self-supporting. They should 
be increased still further if it is the com- 
pany’s aim to realize any profit on this 
branch of its business,” he concluded. 

Mr. File’s report was made from a per- 
sonal rather than a company viewpoint, 
but his views apparently found consid- 
erable agreement among Canadian ac- 
tuaries who for the most part seem 
agreed that non-par rates are too low 
and that increases should and must be 
made during the present year. 

As the Actuaries Club is an unofficial 
body, no action was taken at the meet- 
ing, but from the discussion it became 
apparent that actuaries of many of the 
leading Canadian companies doing busi- 
ness both in the United States and Can- 
ada were in favor of higher rates, and it 
is assumed that action along this line will 








be taken by many companies within a 
short time. . 
Anticipation of lower interest earnings 
in the future was one of the most im- 
portant considerations pointing to the 
need of higher non-par rates, according 
to Mr. File. In preparing what he con- 
sidered minimum rates, the interest rate 
assumed was 41%4%. “It is very doubt- 
ful,” he said, “whether it will be possible 
to realize a net rate of 4%4% for some 
time to come when proper allowance 1s 
made for the rate of interest that may be 
obtainable on new investments and for 
the possibility of depreciation in capital 
value. It would seem that when all fac- 
tors are taken into account a rate as high 
as 44%4% could not be justified.” ; 
After submitting to the meeting a 
“minimum” rate schedule and also a fur- 
ther schedule making certain adjustments 
in line with what he considered a more 
reasonable allowance for variation in dif- 
ferent factors, Mr. File then submitted a 
recommended basis of gross premium for 
non-par business. The “minimum” and 
“recommended” rates suggested by Mr. 
File, together with the Hartford rate 
made effective April 1, are shown in the 
following table: 
Gross Premium Rates For Non-Partici- 
pating Insurance 


Recom- 

Ordinary Life: Minimum mended Hartford 
Age Rate Rate Rate 
OF wa bekbueewe $10.44 $12.58 $11.70 
Bi anahasanae 13.52 16.09 14.72 
DE sxachietecaesen 18.84 21.92 20.06 
DD citcaveusnes 28.47 32.34 29.85 
Oe kchtadawaas 45.85 50.60 46.17 
EP Tee 77.62 84.76 acre 

20-Pay Life ss 

ah ok nea a ie 16.07 19.46 18.70 
PI er 19.92 24.14 22.14 
BK naaBidaiewers 25.88 29.98 27.82 
CT 35.48 40.06 37.16 
re eee 51.34 56.60 52.35 

20-Year Endowment: 

Pr 39.57 42.28 40.59 
ee 39.95 42.75 40.97 
OP atasanewacs 41.11 44.01 42.09 
Re 45.02 48.56 45.98 


OR te ae 55.46 60.44 56.02 


55 
The basis upon which the minimum rates were 
computed was set forth as follows: 


Basis of Calculation 


Mortality: 70% of American men select at 
Ages 15 to 25, increasing by %% per year of 
age to 100% at age 85 and level 100% there- 
after. 

Interest: 44% per annum, 

Expenses: New business: ordinary life, $4; 
other plans, $5: general (new and renewal) or- 
dinarv life, $2.75; other plans, $3.50 on paid-ups; 
life 20 payments after 20 years, $1. 


Expense on Claims: $2.5 
LO 


Premium Taxes: 2%4%. 

Commissions: Ist year: Per Cent. 
NN CINE Biccn.b ants aoneets accu 51 
Lise 30 PATNI o56 csicccwescncess 46 
Endowment 20 years.............. 41 
Endowment 30 years ............. 46 
Endowment 40 years ............. 46 
Endowment 50 years............. 46 


2nd to 10th years—6% on all plans. 





Strength of Cos. 
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be calculated now with considerable ac- 
curacy and expenses are a relatively 
fixed percentage of premiums received. 
The only expenditures which vary great- 
ly are amounts needed to pay surrender 
values and policy loans. 
_ Taking the same typical company for 
illustration Professor Riegel shows that 
in the past half dozen years the ratio to 
reserves of surrender values or additional 
loans in no two successive years showed 
a variation of more than $10,000,000 and 
excepting 1931 no two successive years 
showed a variation of more than $4,000,- 
It is evident that the sum required 
to meet increased demands for surrender 
values by a company with an excess of 
$50,000,000 of income over expenditures 
1S not of much consequence and will con- 
tinue so unless present confidence in life 
surance companies is threatened to an 
extent which now seems unimaginable. 


Views On Policy Loans 


_The real question raised by the situa- 
tion of 1931-1932 in the opinion of Pro- 
fessor Riegel is the attitude which will 
be taken toward policy loans. Ten years 
4g0, he says, there was a widespread 
acceptance of the principle that the life 
Msurance fund was sacred to the bene- 


ficiary and that the last thing an insured 
should do was to mortgage the future 
of the family. During the present de- 
pression, however, the policy loan has 
been pointed to with pride as saving pol- 
icyholders from ruin and on the other 
hand as a menace to the satisfactory in- 
vestment of life insurance funds. There 
is, therefore, states Professor Riegel, a 
natural difference of opinion as to the 
dividing line between a normal use of 
life insurance as an emergency fund and 
the abuse of the privilege which will lead 
to a diminution of beneficiaries’ protec- 
tion and make a large part of life insur- 
ance reserves “demand deposits.” 

Professor Riegel concludes by making 
some comments on the views of the ex- 
treme pessimists, the frightened who take 
the darkest view of securities. In the 
opinion of Professor Riegel as long as 
confidence in life insurance remains un- 
disturbed nothing much can happen ex- 
cept that losses in security values would 
increase the cost of life insurance to pol- 
icyholders. True, if there were a flock 
of railroad failures, if interest on real 
estate mortgages became almost univer- 
sally uncollectible, there, would be wor- 
ries in plenty, but in that event the se- 
curity of all financial institutions and 
even of governments would be threat- 
ened; and it would then be difficult to 
conceive of any medium which could be 
safely used for the preservation of sav- 
ings. That possibility is remote. 




















BACK 
TO BED-ROCK 


“Oovay we are back to fundamentals. Safety of prin- 
cipal is again the first consideration of those who seek to build 
a reserve for their later years. That, in short, is the message 
agents are stressing during Financial Independence Week, 


April 17 to 22. 


In line with the increased recognition of this bed-rock prin- 
ciple of safe investment, the New York Life offers a wide 
range of insurance and annuity contracts to fit the particular 
needs of those who seek to assure themselves of a thoroughly 


dependable source of income in their later years. 


During the past 88 years the New York Life has paid over 
$2,408,750,000 to living policy-holders, including over 
$182,000,000 in maturing policies and other cash benefits 
during 1932. 


A New York Life agent sells practical, time-tested plans for 


achieving the goal of financial independence. 


New York Life 


Insurance Company 
51 Madison Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 





HOME OFFICE BUILDING 
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G. E. Keithley Peoria 
State Mutual Agent 


JACKSON CLEVELAND ASSOCIATE 
To Work With E. Miller France; 
Keithley Was in Educational End; 

A Football Official 

Giles E. Keithley, lately in the insur- 
ance educational field after some years 
of life insurance selling, has been ap- 
pointed general agent for the State Mu- 
tual Life in Peoria, opening a new office 
there for the company. The State Mu- 
tual has also appointed W. H. Jackson 
an associate general agent at Cleveland 
to assist E. Miller France, veteran gen- 
eral agent there. 

Mr. Keithley is a native of Peoria and 
is therefore returning to his home 
ground. He is well known in football 
circles as a game official in the Western 
Conference, and at one time he coached 
the freshman football team at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. He studied law at 
the University of Illinois after having 
had two years’ business experience. Pre- 
viously he had been graduated from 
Lake Forest College, in 1907. 

For seven years before going into life 
insurance Mr. Keithley practiced law in 
Peoria. Then in 1919 he became asso- 
ciated with the Massachusetts Mutual. 
In 1926 he joined the educational de- 
partment of the John Hancock and went 
to the home office in Boston. His new 
appointment took effect last week. 

On May 1 Mr. Jackson will take over 
the associate managership of the Cleve- 
land office, relieving General Agent 
France of some of his responsibilities. 
Mr. Jackson was for some time a gen- 
eral agent before he joined the State 
Mutual as a producer in 1919. He has 
been a leading agent of the company 
throughout his fourteen years. 

E. Miller France has been general 
agent for the State Mutual in Cleveland 
since he joined the company in 1905. 





WIDOW WINS SUIT 





Insured Tried to Change Beneficiary 
After Wife Left Him, But Switch 
Was Never Completed 


An incompleted attempt to change the 
beneficiary of a life policy, the change 
being incomplete due to the insured’s 
death, did not affect the policy and the 
original beneficiary rather than the new 
is entitled to the proceeds, it was de- 
cided by the Second Circuit Court of 
Appeals in United Life & Accident v. 
Reynolds, 62 F. (2nd) 776. 

Joseph P. Shervyla was the insured. 
After his wife left him he asked to have 
the beneficiary changed to his daughter, 
Katherine Reynolds. However, the wife 
had taken the policy with her, and on 
this account there was difficulty about 
Slling out the forms for change of bene- 
ficiary, the form requiring that it be 
executed and sworn to by the original 
beneficiary. Later the company offered 
to waive the indorsement on the policy 
if Shervyla would furnish the address 
of the original beneficiary, but he died 
before doing so. 

The wife and daughtér both claimed 
the proceeds, and the company inter- 
plead. 1 the case against the widow and 
the daughter. The Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals has now affirmed the decision of 
the Federal district court of Connecticut 
awarding the proceeds to the widow. 


DE LONG AGENCY FIGURES 
The paid-for volume of business in 
the C. E. De Long Agency of the Mu- 
tual Benefit in New York, for March to- 
talled $2,003,763. The total for the year 
to March 31 is $4,645,700. 





R. ALBERTSON ADVANCED 
R. Albertson, who has been located in 
the Dover, N. J. territory for the Pru- 
dential as an agent, has been advanced 
to assistant superintendent in the same 
territory. 


LED UNION CENTRAL 


Mark Rosenthal of C. B. Knight Agency’s 
March Experience; Has Always 
Lived in New York 





MARK 


ROSENTHAL 


Mark Rosenthal of the C. B. Knight 
Agency, New York Branch of the Union 
Central Life, was the outstanding pro- 
ducer in the entire organization during 
March, netting a total of $220,000 in 
paid-for business. 

Mr. Rosenthal has been an underwriter 
for almost fifteen years. For many 
years, he was the eastern representative 
of the A. Guggenheim Co., of Pittsburgh, 
a large and well-known distillery corpo- 
ration. He saw the handwriting on the 
wall several years before national pro- 
hibition was enacted, and retired from 
the distillery business to become a gen- 
eral insurance broker. 

A few years later he began to spe- 
cialize in life insurance and since then 
has been a systematic, steady producer. 
A native New Yorker, he started his 
business career as an office boy, and be- 
fore severing his contact in the original 
firm with which he started, he was of- 
fered a partnership. 


Linton’s Address 
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little from impending legislation because 
as a cclass they have been conservative 
in their investment policy. 

As you go out before the public in this 
Financial Independence Week do so with 
militant courage that you have a great 
institution behind you. One of these 
days the events that now disturb us will 
be seen in their proper perspective and 
life insurance will stand out as one of 
the great bulwarks of strength during 
the depression. 


ST. LOUIS SALES CONGRESS 











Charles C. Thompson, James A. Fulton, 
A. E. N. Gray and Others on Pro- 
gram in That City Today 

The St. Louis sales congress will be 
held today, with James G. Callahan, 
Metropolitan Life, in the chair. Presi- 
jent Charles C. Thompson, National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters; James 
A. Fulton, president Home Life; Albert 
E. N. Gray, Prudential, and W. Scott 
Smith, Massachusetts Mutual, are the 
speakers. 

The Financial Independence Week 
program in St. Louis has been under the 
direction of R. Fullerton Place. 





ARTICLE BY H. H. PUTNAM 

Henry H. Putnam, manager, depart- 
ment of publicity, John Hancock, is au- 
thor of an informative and strong article 
discussing current conditions in life in- 
surance which appeared in the Boston 
News Bureau on April 17. 


to apply to 


34 Nassau Street 


DAVID F. HOUSTON 
President 


New York, N. Y. 


GEORGE K. SARGENT 
Vice-President 





THE FORMULA 
of SUCCESS 


IFE INSURANCE can be explained in plain, everyday 
language. The facts can be simply stated. Pevuple need to 
be told about life insurance by one who knows life insurance 

and its adaptability. Salesmen of integrity, ability and courage 
who will work systematically and plainly state the facts of life 
insurance service will be Masters of their craft and successful, 


THE MUTUAL LIFE OF NEW YORK, with its long history of 
increasing success, offers opportunity. 
all standard forms of life insurance. Double Indemnity Benefits, 
It has many practices to broaden and expedite service for Field 
Representatives and for Policyholders. 


It writes Annuities and 


Those contemplating engaging in life insurance field work as 
a career of broad service and personal achievement are invited 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


and 


Manager of Agencies 











Montgomery 
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ing. You will be a success, but remember 
what I said before: it must be in your 
mind first. 

I append a diagram so that you may be 
able to use the Montgomery Formula to 
test your progress from day to day. It 
was made from the actual experience of 
one of the life insurance men whom | 
trained: 


Where Do I Fall Down? 





Fresenfation 


Made 





Ae RA A 








25 YEARS WITH PRUDENTIAL 


Agent G. 


William Lautenwasser at 


Chatham, N. J., for the Prudential, has 
rounded out twenty-five years of contin- 


uous service with the company. 


In 198 


he joined the company as a clerk in the 


home office, Newark. 


In 1917 he went 


into the field and was assigned to the 


Pompton 


Plains, 


N. J., territory. In 


1919 he returned to Newark; was sub- 
sequently transferred to Denver, but re- 


turned to New Jersey in 1921. 
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Notes: 
1. A clean sale all the way through. 


Could not “Sell the interview.” 
I made the “Show” step too heavy. 
Sold on 


. Weak on my pictures. 
10. A hard case, he had no imagination. 


CRNAUWPwWH 


Failed to paint a strong enough picture. 
A case of “Acute dependency”—no difficulty. 
“Income rather than Capital account.” 


Did not seem to be able to find the right picture. 


Sold the interview but failed to get his confidence. 


Follow Up Building 
Good Will and a 
Satisfied Clientele 


Analysis: I can “Sell the Interview,” “Establish Confidence,” develop and set up the 
right plan, but at present I am weak on “putting them in pictures they want to 
be in.” I must develop and practice my own powers of imagery. 


(Editor’s Note: 





Further selling articles by Mr. Montgomery will appear in 
future issues of The Eastern Underwriter.) 
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Ad Managers to Meet 
In New York May 3 


AT ROUND TABLE CONFERENCE 





Life Group of Insurance Advertising 
Conference Will Discuss Current 
Advertising Activities 





The Round Table of the Insurance Ad- 
yertising Conference (Life Group) will 
meet at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York, Wednesday, May 3, at 10:00 A. M., 
announcement to that effect having been 
sent out to members by Kenilworth H. 
Mathus, chairman of the life group. 
Kenneth R. Miller of the Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau will be chairman 
of the meeting. 

Following the usual procedure, no set 
program has been prepared but the 
Round Table discussions will follow the 
general theme of “What’s New Today 
in Sales Promotion,” direct mail, sales 
plans, conservation, consumer advertis- 
ing, etc. Particular emphasis is to be 
placed on what companies are now do- 
ing to meet current conditions. 

An exhibit of current advertising and 
sales promotional material will feature 
the meeting. All those interested in life 
insurance advertising and sales promo- 
tion are invited to attend, whether or 
not they.are at present members of the 
(Life) Insurance Advertising Confer- 
ence, the only restriction being that each 
individual must be a salaried member of 
a life insurance company. Discussion 
leaders will be announced later. 





MADE MANAGER AT MADISON 





Robert L. Hess, Prominent in Wisconsin 
Athletic Circles, to Represent 
Lincoln National Life 
Robert L. Hess has been appointed 
general agent for the Lincoln National 
Life of Fort Wayne, Ind., in the Madi- 
son (Wis.) territory. He will have 
headquarters at 119 Monona Avenue. 
Mr. Hess has been in the insurance bus- 
iness for a number of years, being ex- 
perienced in fire and casualty fields, as 

well as in the life insurance business. 

He was formerly with the General 
Agency Co. there and the Wisconsin In- 
spection Bureau, now the Fire Insurance 
Rating Bureau. 

He has been prominent in athletic ac- 
tivities in the state, being a member of 
the Wisconsin Officials Association and 
coach for basketball teams. As coach 
for the Madison De Molay_ basketball 
team, he established a record of 99 out 
of 110 games in three years. His inter- 
est in basketball dates from his student 
days at the University of Wisconsin 
when he was a member of one of “Doc” 
Meanwell’s famous teams. 


MID-YEAR MEETING NEXT WEEK 





National Association Conference to Be 
Held in Chicago to Lay Plans 
for Rest of Year 

Plans for the second half of its official 
year will be laid by the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters at Chicago 
next week, when the mid-year meeting 
will be held at the Hotel Stevens ‘Thurs- 
day, Friday and Saturday. Officers and 
delegates from the various chapters are 
to attend. 

Two committee meetings are sched- 
uled for Thursday. The meeting proper 
will open Friday, when the trustees will 
confer. On Saturday the national ex- 
ecutive committee will meet. 





POSTAL TELEGRAPH DISPLAY 

The Postal Telegraph system displayed 
the Financial Independence poster in all 
its offices this week. 





PITTSBURGH BREAKFAST 
At Pittsburgh Vincent B. Coffin, su- 
perintendent of agencies of the Con- 
necticut Mutual, addressed the breakfast 
meeting which started the week. 


NEW INDIANAPOLIS MANAGER 





Howard E. Nyhart Also Takes Over Fort 
Wayne Office for Connecticut 
General; Merging on May 1 

The Connecticut General is merging its 
Fort Wayne office with the Indianapolis 
agency and placing both under Howard 
E. Nyhart at Indianapolis, where Mr. 
Nyhart has been located the past four 
years. He has been assistant manager 
there. 

For several years in educational work, 
Mr. Nyhart went into life insurance in 
1922, and after selling for a while he 
became a unit manager. He is a native 
of Danville, Ohio, and was graduated 
from Manchester College, Indiana. The 
new set-up is effective May 1. 


NEW ILLINOIS CODE 

At a Rotary Club luncheon in Spring- 
field on April 17 Commissioner Palmer 
said he will present to the next legisla- 
ture a new insurance code for TIIlinois. 
He also said that he expects the law 
regulating investments of life companies 
will be passed at this session. 





Jerome Clark To Address N. Y. 
Association May 9 
“Ladies’ Night” of the Life Under- 
writers Association of New York on 
May 9 will form the grand finale to 
the season of the association. It is | 
expected that this dinner at the Hotel 
Astor will possess the same brilliance | 
as it has held on previous occasions. | 
Jerome Clark, vice-president of the 
Union Central Life, and one of those | 
who put the company’s “merchandised 
selling” plan into effect, will address 
the diners. Another speaker will be 

announced later. 

Nominees for next year’s officers 
will be presented at the dinner, and 
will be seated at the head table. 
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The Golden Gate to Financial Independence— 
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Riehle Agency — Equitable Life 
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Albert W. Atwood, Financial 
Writer, Commends Insurance 


As one of the radio features of Finan- 
cial Independence Week, Albert W. At- 
wood, nationally known financial writer, 
broadcast a talk Wednesday afternoon 
over WJZ, New York, in which he dis- 
cussed the importance to the individual 
of life insurance protection. A summary 
of his talk follows: 

What Insurance Means to Individual 

The imperativeness of making as many 
families as possible as financially inde- 
pendent as possible has been driven 
home in the past three years. The de- 
pression has emphasized for most of us 
as never before the absolute necessity 
for thrift and provision for the future. 

It is suitable that the life insurance 





Life Insurance, 











WHEN YOU SELL LIFE INSURANCE SELL 


SAFETY / 


Times change, and men change with them. Today 


the demand for investments which will double in 
value and net ten per cent a year has given place 
to a demand for perfect, unqualified safety. Life 
Insurance meets the requirement. When you sell 


SELL SAFETY. 


- Provident “Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 


Founded 1865 








world should set aside a week to lay 
stress on the part that their institution 
can play and is playing for financial in- 
dependence to a large number of people. 
Experience shows that the individual or 
family which has invested or trusted in 
life insurance has the best of reasons 
for facing the future unafraid. The in- 
dependence which life insurance engen- 
ders is the very antithesis of fear; it 
banishes fear. If you stop to think what 
would happen to women and children 
without life insurance you would realize 
what life insurance means to the future 
of our country. 


Have a Share in All Assets 


One reason why life insurance grows 
so rapidly is because there is no more 
convenient way of saving. People think 
of premiums they are paying as bills, 
but in reality they are savings. Ordi- 
narily we put off saving until a moze 
convenient time and that time never 
comes, but insistence that we pay life 
insurance premiums by a fixed date is a 
thrift builder. 

During former periods of wild stock 
speculations many people thought they 
could invest their money more profitably 
than in life insurance, but they have 
been sadly disillusioned. It must be re- 
membered always that the law of aver- 
ages with which life insurance has had 
its experience for many generations is 
the basis of the whole business and also 
in the investment of funds taken in as 
premiums. When you buv life insurance 
you are buying a share in the assets of 
the company; you are employing ex- 
perts to handle your investments for you 
and watch them with care. 





MYRICK’S HOLE-IN-ONE 

Julian S. Myrick, manager of the Mu- 
tual Life, 46 Cedar Street, and presi- 
dent of the Maidstone Club of East- 
hampton, Long Island, joined the exclu- 
sive hole-in-one club on April 16. He 
accomplished this feat on the twelfth 
hole of the club’s East course. 





NEW BALTIMORE MANAGER 

Albert J. Starner, former Boston unit 
manager of the Connecticut General, is 
now manager in Baltimore. His early 
business experience was with the South- 
ern Pacific R. R. Following War ser- 
vice he sold engraving, printing and ad- 
vertising. He went into life insurance 
in 1923. 


The Union Pacific Life of Omaha has 
bought control of the Service Life* of 
Lincoln, Neb., merging the two compa- 
nies as the Service Life. 
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PHILOSOPHY OF CUBAN 

REVOLUTIONISTS 

The philosophy that all things are fair 
in love and war is guiding Cuban revo- 
lutionists as is manifested by the burn- 
ing of tobacco warehouses in order to 
raise money to help finance the current 
revolution. On another page of this 
paper will be found a story, replete with 
thrills and drama, of a fire in the Prov- 
ince of Pinar del Rio because of which 
the arsonists expected to collect more 
than $650,000 from insurance companies. 
It was a daring episode as the warehouse 
could not have held more than one hun- 
dred bales of tobacco although the in- 
ventories presented to the adjuster of the 
companies had more than 800 bales 
listed. 

The manner in which the loss was han- 
dled, the 
which including 


asSassinate 


some of exciting incidents 
threats to 
James T. Dargan, the ad- 


up of proof that the 


took place, 


juster, the digging 
loss had many suspicious aspects, the 
ultimate confessions of the tobacco 
growers and dealers involved, and the 
return of the policies constitute a tale in 
fire insurance adjustment which ranks 
any of the narratives of 


In the case of this tobacco fire 


with classic 
arson, 
the companies had the assistance of pub- 
lic-spirited Cubans, including Dr. Eladio 
Ramirez, a leading lawyer and legisla- 
tor, and police and government officials. 
It was a narrow 

The philosophy of the revolutionists 
that arson to help advance their cause is 
not a crime is deplorable, but to be ex- 


escape. 


pected in the case of desperate adven- 
who also regard themselves as 
patriots. Now knowing that philosophy, 
underwriters of business in revolutionary 


turers 


infected countries can make note and be 
extra-censorious in reviewing such risks. 





WASHINGTON AND RAILROADS 

The Wall Street Journal wants a Fed- 
eral co-ordinator of the railroads, but is 
emphatically against a railway czar. 
Management is one thing; regulation is 
In the opinion of the news- 
paper it is these 
neutral zone—that the Co-Ordinator will 
have to that 
should be neither “manager” nor 
but should deal both in manage- 
ment and with regulation even 
terms. “Difficult,” writes The Wall Street 
Journal, “but undoubtedly all emergen- 


One 


another. 
between -in a sort of 


operate. For reason he 
“regu- 
lator,” 


upon 


cies are made up of difficulties.” 


1907, at the post office of New York City under the act 


paragraph of the newspaper’s editorial 
follows: 
The 
mine for a long time the course of 
railroad history in this country. We 
in chart- 


next year or two may deter- 


are entitled to demand that 
ing that course we do so by deliberate 
the constituted 
authority, and that our choice shall not 


choice by properly 
be predetermined for us by the acts of 


an administrative official however 


honest, well-meaning and capable he 
may be and however powerfully he 
may be convinced of the eternal right- 
ness of his opinions. Decisions on 
“public policy” are for the legislature 


to make, for the courts to interpret 


and for administrative officials to 
carry out. Never in the history of 
this country has there been sharper 


need than now for strict separation of 
these functions. 
SALARIES 

In the matter of salaries of insurance 
executives it must not be forgotten that 
insurance is a business; that it is in com- 
petition with many other businesses; and 
that there is no business which matches 
it in magnitude of transaction or heavi- 
ness of responsibility. A top insurance 
executive should not only have the exec- 
utive talent, vision, grasp of industry and 
national affairs that heads of other large 
institutions require, but in addition must 
be deeply impregnated with a sense of 
trusteeship. Always he must be con- 
scious of the heavy load of responsibility 
which he is carrying; always he must 
realize that millions, not thousands, of 
persons look to him for assurance that 
the insurance company which they have 
chosen for protection will be safely and 
wisely operated. Character in such a 
leader is imperative and much more im- 
portant than sagacity or acuteness. 

It is because so many insurance lead- 
ers have the qualifications which fit them 
to their job, together with long experi- 
ence, that they would be desirable offi- 
cials for any corporation or business. As 
the 
continues, and salaries are paid for serv- 
there will be bidding for those 
services in the business 
The insurance business is for- 


long as present economic system 


ices, 
marts of and 
finance. 
tunate in the types of men who direct 


its destinies. 





Allen Spencer, vice-president of the 
Retail Credit Co., is recovering at the 
New York Athletic Club from an opera- 
tion which he recently underwent in a 
hospital. 











The Human Side of Insurance 
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MURRAY WATERS 


Murray Waters, who has been ap- 
pointed manager of the mortgage loan 
department of the Aetna Life under 
Vice-President Stillman F. Westbrook, 
practically grew up in the mortgage busi- 
ness. After graduating from the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota he joined M. R. 
Waters & Sons of Minneapolis of which 
he was treasurer at the time of his ap- 
pointment by the Aetna Life. He was 
also vice-president of Thorpe Brothers of 
the same city. The part he has had in 
the mortgage business in his state is in- 
dicated in his selection as the first presi- 
dent of the Minneapolis Mortgage Bank- 
ers Association, 

* * * 


Henry Hale, a general agent for the 
Equitable Society in New York City, and 
Mrs. Hale celebrated their sixtieth wed- 
ding anniversary on Sunday. Mr. Hale 
has been with the Equitable Society for 
fifty years, and is eighty-two years old. 
He is known in Orange, N. J., where he 
resides, as a Biblical scholar. 

i oe 


Fred. J. Breen, secretary of the Na- 
tional Union Fire of Pittsburgh, spent 
the Easter holidays with his mother in 
Connecticut. He also visited many of 
his friends along William Street on Mon- 
day. Mr. Breen is well-known and popu- 
lar with many New Yorkers who knew 
him in the years that he served here as 
an assistant to General Manager W. E. 
Mallalieu of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. 

* * 


John Martin Thomas, vice-president 
of the National Life of Vermont, and 
Actuary Henry H. Jackson have returned 
to the home office after a Pacific Coast 
trip which brought them to Los Angeles 
and out again twenty hours before the 
earthquake there. On their trip they 
have also visited Denver, San Francisco, 
Portland and Seattle. At Denver each 
made three speeches—at the Colorado 
Sales Congress, before the Denver Cham- 
ber of Commerce and at the Sales Con- 
gress banquet. 

* 

Edward D. Duffield, president of the 
Prudential and acting president of 
Princeton University, and Mrs. Duffield 
left Monday on the S. S. Monarch of 
sermuda for a ten days’ visit at Ber- 
muda. : 
* * * 

Howard E. Pate has been appointed 
Oklahoma state agent for the American 
Central, succeeding Herbert C. Seitz, who 
has resigned. For the past sixteen years 
Mr. Pate has been state agent for the 
Commercial Union group. 








A. J. Hughes, foreign 
honorary director of the China Unites 


manager anj 


Assurance Society, and_ brother of 
Charles Hughes of the New York lek 
ance Department, is author of a serie 
of illuminating articles on life insurance 
which have been printed in the China 
Press of Shanghai. A. J. Hughes 
to Canada originally from London to 
join the actuarial department of the Sun 
Life. After several years with that com. 
pany and the Manufacturers Life he be. 
came one of the founders of the Crown 
Life of Toronto. He acted as managing 
director of that company until the lore 
of the Far East called and then went ti 
Shanghai to assist in the reorganization 
of the China Mutual Life of which he 
became managing director. He resigne 
to organize the China United Assurance 
Society. He has been thirty-five years 
in the insurance business. 7 
* * * 


Charles L. Gandy of Birmingham, Al, 
president of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents, is planning to attend 
five conventions during May. They are 
as follows: Alabama Association, Bir. 
mingham, May 11-12; South Carolina 
Association, Greenville, May 12-13; Ar. 
kansas Association, Hot Springs, May 
19-20; American Association of Insur- 
ance General Agents, Atlanta, May 22-23 


and the Texas Association, Corpus 
Christi, May 25-26. 
* * * 


Alfred C. Knox, fieldman for the Equi- 
table Fire & Marine for several years in 
northern New England, has been trans- 
ferred to Manchester, N. H., and given 
charge of the field interests of the Phoe- 
nix of Hartford group, comprising the 
Phoenix, Equitable F. & M., and the 
Connecticut for New Hampshire and 
Vermont. F. C. Burrill will have charge 
of these companies’ interests in Maine. 

* * x 


Tarleton Brown, St. Louis insurance 
editor whose wife died last week, has 
been recovering from a fractured leg ac- 
cident which occurred nine weeks ago as 
he and Mrs. Brown were inspecting a 
vacant residence in a suburban commun- 
ity. He slipped on some ice adhering to 
a stairway. Mrs. Brown’s death was the 
result of a cerebral hemorrhage. She 
was 51 years old. 

* * * 


Walter E. Barton, vice-president of the 
C. B. Knight Agency, Inc., representing 
the Union Central Life in New York, 
spoke over the Columbia Broadcasting 
System during the broadcast of “Roses 
and Drums,” the historical Civil War 
drama, last Sunday. Mr. Barton was 
introduced by David Ross, prominent at- 
nouncer for the Columbia network. He 
spoke on the financial strength displayed 
by the life insurance companies during 
the depression. Mr. Barton’s talk was 
heard over a nation-wide hook-up. 

* * * 


William F. Russell, manager of the 
Newark office of the Fire Companies 
Adjustment Bureau, has been confined 
to Overlook Hospital, Summit, N. J., for 
an operation. He is now convalescing 
at his home, but will not take up_his 
duties for several weeks. Assistant Gen- 
eral Manager Wilfred Garretson is 1" 
charge during his absence. 

* * * 


Charles B. Knight, president of Charles 
B. Knight Agency, Inc., New York, rep 
resenting the Union Central Life, 
turned to this city Saturday after three 
months spent in Phoenix, Ariz. af 
Pasadena, Calif. Each year Mr. Knight 
spends a part of the winter months ™ 
Arizona, a favorite section with him. 
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Busy Is Right! 

Alfred M. Best is the most discussed 
man in the insurance business and his 
recent announcement of ratings of fire 
and casualty companies by December 31, 
1932, market values, instead of conven- 
tion values, has brought him closer to 
the calcium. As there are twenty-four 
hours in a day a recapitulation of Mr. 
Best’s activities and the fact that there 
are several thousand insurance compa- 
nies, will show that his organization of 
seventy persons will need most of those 
hours. 

At the present time Alfred M. Best 
Co., Inc., is issuing ten annual book pub- 


lications. 
Their titles follow: ; 
Best’s Insurance Reports—Fire and 





Marine (1932 report, 1,200 pages). 

Best’s Insurance Reports—Casualty, 
Surety and Miscellaneous (1932 edition, 
900 pages). 

Best’s Life Insurance (1932 
edition, 1,432 pages). 

Best’s Insurance Guide with Key Rat- 
ings (fire and casualty insurance). 

Best’s Life Rating Chart. 

Best’s Digest of Insurance Stocks. 

Best’s Recommended Insurance Attor- 
neys, with complete digest of insurance 
laws of every state. 

Best’s Directory of Adjusters and In- 
vestigators. 

Best’s Illustrations, giving life insur- 
ance net costs, cash values, etc. 

Best’s Accident and Health Analyses. 

Alfred M. Best Co., Inc., also issues 
three monthly insurance newspapers, fire 
and marine; casualty, surety and mis- 
cellaneous; and life insurance editions 
of Best’s Insurance News. Three times 
weekly flash sheets are issued about 
companies. In addition Mr. Best and 
his associates are used in a special ad- 
visory capacity as consultants with com- 
panies, or consultants and witnesses be- 
fore Insurance Departments; occasion- 
ally before legislative committees. He 
also has quite a correspondence with the 
insuring public. Sometimes Mr. Best 
has been active in reinsurance of com- 
panies. 

Before bulletins are sent out the com- 
panies discussed in the bulletin are told 
of the contents and if they desire they 


Reports 


eon appear at the Best office or take 
-up the 


subject matter by correspond- 
ence. Alfred M. Best Co., Inc., has a 
building at 75 Fulton Street. Some of 
Its tenants are Continental Casualty, 
Improved Risk Mutuals, Sprinklered 
Risk Mutuals. 

Alfred M. Best attended schools in 
Washington, New York and Nyack, but 
when he was 15 he went with the local 
department of the Queen Insurance Co. 
in New York; from there he became as- 
sistant to the placer of Owens & Phil- 
lips, New York brokerage house still do- 
ing a good business. From Owens & 
Phillips he went with Beecher & Co., 
which was operating three Lloyd’s con- 
cerns. They sold out to Henry Edwards 
& Co., which outfit had two Lloyds and 
which proceeded to run all five. In due 
course Mr. Best was made underwriter 

















In the meantime, he 
had built up a little insurance brokerage 


for all of them. 


business of his own. Quite an active 
career all told for a boy. 

When 19 he went to work for the 
Spectator Co., got city insurance news 
and also worked on the selling end for 
the business department. Two years 
later he started in business for himself. 
A precocious lad who did his own think- 
ing and had positive views he felt for 
some time that there was an opportunity 
to furnish those interested with reports 
on the standing, history and reputation 
of insurance companies. Associated 
with him at the start were Robert W. 
Blake, who had been with The Spec- 
tator and who soon returned to that 
paper which he served for many years, 
and Luther D. Garrett, brother of James 
R. Garrett, now manager here of the 
National Casualty. Within a short time, 
however, both left and Mr. Best was on 
his own. It was just thirty-three years 
ago that he started Best’s Insurance Re- 
ports. His hobbies outside of the insur- 
ance business are music and gardening. 
Each department of the Best organiza- 
tion has a manager and assistant man- 
ager, and there are branch offices in 
Chicago, Cleveland, Hartford and Dallas. 
With Mr. Best is associated his son, 
Alfred Dexter, a graduate of Harvard 
University. He has two other children: 
Gilbert C., also a Harvard graduate; and 
Estelle C., a graduate of Mt. Holyoke 
College. 

* * x 


Five States Have Compensation 
Funds 

The new Spectator Handy Chart of 
Casualty, Surety and Miscellaneous In- 
surance Companies is the _ forty-third 
which has been issued. It consists of 
90 pages. 

In the chart I note that there are five 
state compensation funds—California, 
New York, North Dakota, Oregon and 
Wyoming. The New York State Com- 
pensation Insurance Fund has admitted 
assets of $19,150,000, net surplus of $1,- 
893,900, and last year its net premiums 
were $6,311,157. It paid nearly $6,000,000 
in losses. California is the next largest, 
having net premiums of $4,490,990 last 
year with losses paid of $3,711,800. The 
Oregon Fund had a net premium income 
of $2,120,588, with claims of two and a 
quarter millions. The only two which 
paid dividends to policyholders were New 
York and California. 

One of the mutuals which is in the 
limelight nowadays because its members 
are the leading brewers of New York is 
the Interboro Mutual of 50 Union 
Square, this city, the president of which 
is Peter Doelger and the general man- 
ager, F. E. Grant. In 1932 it had the 
largest net premium income in its his- 
tory—$1,036,111. Its combined loss and 
expense ratio was 68.5%. 

One of the best managed of the mu- 
tuals is the Utica, John L. Train, gen- 
eral manager. Its net premium income 
has been running on pretty much the 
same level since January 1, 1929, and is 


about $3,500,000. Its combined loss and 
expense ratio last year was the lowest 
it has had in four years, and in 1932 
was 78%. 

Twenty stock companies retired during 
the year. Twenty mutuals also retired. 
One of them, by the way, was the De- 
pendable Health & Accident of Chicago. 
Latter has been referred to the attorney 
gene:al for liquidation; so it did not 
live up to its name. 

* * x 
One of Hoover’s Secretaries Goes 


into Insurance 

George Aubrey Hastings, former ad- 
ministrative assistant to President 
Hoover, is now an insurance man. He 
has joined the W. G. Fitting Agency of 
the Equitable Society. 

Mr. Hastings began his newspaper ca- 
reer with the Syracuse Post-Standard 
and later went to the Yonkers States- 
man where he also acted as correspond- 
ent in Westchester County for the New 
York City daily papers. He was asso- 
ciated with the State Charities Aid As- 
sociation; lectured for the Board of Ed- 
ucation of this city on trends of the 
times, and gave a course on public opin- 
ion for three years at Columbia Univer- 
sity. 

The President is permitted by law to 
have three secretaries and Mr. Hastings 
joined the Hoover secretariat with the 
title of administrative assistant. He dug 
up a great deal of material and research 
matter for President Hoover to use in 
his speeches and he succeeded E. French 
Strother in this work. Mr. Strother died 
recently. 

Mr. Hastings told the writer that his 
experience at Washintgon was a most 
pleasant one and he recites many stories 
of the former President’s companionship 
in the official family circle. He described 
Mr. Hoover as a very shy man who was 
nervous when with crowds, but who 
would unbend and become most amiable 
when with his White House associates 
ar with small groups of prominent men 
who were so often called to Washington 
for consultation with the President. 

x * * 


Telling an Important Story in a 
Headline 


The Wall Street Journal on Monday 
ran a story about inflation and its pos- 
sibilities. The following headline topped 
the story: “Intoxiflation—One Drink of 
Cheap Money Spirits May Lead to 
Other Nips and Lack of Control.” 

x * * 


Pays Premium Tax in Advance 

David F. Barrett, insurance newspaper 
correspondent in St. Louis, sends his 
string of newspapers the following story: 

“The state of Missouri’s general reve- 
nue fund being somewhat depleted the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of the 
United States, New York, N. Y., decided 
to help out in the emergency and sent 
Governor Park a check for $74,060.86 
covering the premium tax on premiums 
collected in Missouri durir~ 1932. 

“The premium due is not actually due 
for several weeks, but at the suggestion 
of Jefferson City representative, Charles 
E. Dewey, the Equitable decided to pay 
in advance. 

“Missouri will collect a total of $2,- 
288,199 in insurance premium taxes dur- 
ing the next few months.” 

x * * 


A Woman Candy Maker’s Sales Let- 
ter to Insurance Companies 
Insurance companies in all parts of the 
country, and some insurance organiza- 
tions, including the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, were surprised a few 
days ago by the receipt of a box of 
fudge, sent from a Michigan farm, by 
Mrs. Mabel Hackett, Marne, Mich., 
maker of the fudge. Accompanying the 
candy was this letter which demonstrates 
that the good letter writers are not all 

confined to the insurance business: 
“Quite a number of insurance offices 
are good customers for our homemade 
candies, so we are sending you a sam- 
ple box. But this places you under no 
obligations. 
“Please compare our candies only with 


those sold at higher prices, for our raw 
materials are more expensive than those 
used in most high-grade candies. We 
use the best nuts generously, the finest 
creamery butter, and the highest grade 
milk chocolate. Rich cream from our 
own dairy is the only liquid used in 
cooking the fudge, and it gives a flavor 
which cannot be obtained in any other 
way. Kettles of fudge are cooled be- 
fore stirring in a spring-fed brook near 
the house. They are difficult to stir when 
cold, but this process gives a very fine 
texture. 

“Our candies are made in a clean, 
sanitary manner in the kitchen of our 
own farm house, and customers often 
call when driving through. This home, 
by the way, was built to replace the log 
house built by my grandfather when he 
cleared the land as a young pioneer. So 
you see we are well ‘anchored’ here and 
have a reputation to maintain. 

“If you order you need not pay until 
you are sure that all is just as good as 
the sample when it reaches you. You 
may wait until payday to collect if more 
convenient. 

“We formerly did all our shipping by 
parcel post, but now we ship al! of our 
larger parcels by prepaid express. The 
express company handles parcels much 
more carefully, never places them on 
steam pipes to melt en route, and never 
pilfers our parcels, as postal employes 
sometimes do. So the service is worth 
driving a round trip of twelve miles to 
obtain. 

“This sample we are sending you places 
you under no obligation, but we hope 
you will wish to order.” 

* * * 


Marie Rose Trunck Dies 


Old-timers on the Street will regret to 
hear of the recent death of Marie Rose 
Trunck, who for many years was secre- 
tary to the late J. G. Batterson, New 
York manager of the Travelers. She 
was one of the best known secretaries 
in the insurance district. She died in 
Brooklyn. 


* * * 


A Modest Statement 


In his recent annual report Chairman 
Sir Joseph G. Broodbank of the Em- 
ployers Liability made the following 
statement relative to the world-wide op- 
erations of that company during 1932: 

“T think it would be a fair summing 
up of our position to say that in a world 
of restricted trade, and with traders ner- 
vous of impending troubles, we have 
been successful in maintaining our busi- 
ness—and a satisfactory profit.” 

. 2 


Tax Cut League 


The American League to Reduce Taxes 
is a new outfit in Chicago. It has de- 
vised an automobile plate in three colors 
reading as follows: “Membership No. 
sis nee American League To Reduce Taxes, 
Copyright 1933, Robert W. Tansill, Sec- 
retary.” 

The league has written to insurance 
companies proposing they distribute the 
plates. Membership in the league is half 
a dollar a year. The letter says in part: 
“We are informed there are about 500,- 
000 live insurance agents in the country. 
If 250,000 of these agents sell an average 
of ten memberships there would be on 
the road 2,500,000 automobiles parading 
before the public the urgency of tax re- 
duction.” The league is mailing hun- 
dreds of copies of “Sacking of America,” 
a booklet containing nine articles on the 
tax situation by Col. McCormick of the 
Chicago Tribune. 

* * * 

When Mortgages Are Foreclosed 

The Michigan Association of Insur- 
ance Agents advises agents to warn 
mortgagees that insurance companies 
should be informed if foreclosure pro- 
ceedings have been started. Failure to 
notify the company violates the policy 
contract. In cases where there are losses 
without company being notified the ad- 
justment may be held up. 




















FIRE INSURANCE 





G. & R. Creditors Ask 
Court to Grant Delay 


UNCERTAINTIES STILL EXIST 





Want Reactions of Other Creditors to 
Preferred Stock Plan; R. F. C. 
Bill Before Senate Yet 





\ meeting of numerous large creditors 
of the Globe & Rutgers was held a few 
days ago and a resolution adopted then 
petitioning the New York Supreme Court 
and the Insurance Superintendent to de- 
lay any decision on the matter of liqui- 
dation for thirty days or more so that 
the plans of the rehabilitation committee, 
as outlined in these columns last week, 
might be presented to the company’s 
creditors in general and their reactions 
obtained. Likewise the delay is sought 
so that Congress may have a chance to 





| Final G. & R. Papers 
Were Filed Yesterday 


Although the final papers of counsel 
for the Globe & Rutgers and the New 
York Insurance Department in the 
liquidation proceedings were to have 
been filed with the New York Su- 
preme Court last Saturday the court 
granted an extension of time until 
yesterday. Therefore the decision of 
Justice Frankenthaler on the question 
whether the company is to be liqui- 
dated now or given further time to 
effect rehabilitation is not expected 
until next week. 














act upon the administration measure, the 
Fletcher bill, designed to permit the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation to in- 
vest in the preferred stocks of insurance 
companies. 

The rehabilitation committee of the 
Globe & Rutgers says that an informal 
canvass of the larger creditors and agen- 
cies of the company during the last few 
days has shown that holders of the larger 
part of the claims for losses and return 
premiums will assent to the committee’s 
plan of April 10. This indicates, the com- 
mittee believes, that the effort to put 
through the plan will not be futile, but, 
on the contrary, will probably be effective 
so that the company can resume business 
in due course. 


Text of Creditors’ Resolution 


The full text of the resolution passed 
at the meeting of creditors is as follows: 

“Whereas, there are present at this 
meeting a number of the largest creditors 
and representatives of policyholders of 
Globe & Rutgers Fire Insurance Co.; and 

“Whereas, there has been a full discus- 
sion of (a) the condition of the company, 
(b) the plan prepared by the committee 
for the rehabilitation of Globe & Rutgers 
and (c) the application of the Superin- 
tendent of Insurance for the State of 
New York for an order of liquidation 
of the company; and 

“Whereas, it is the opinion of those 
present at the meeting that the entry of 
an order of liquidation before the plan 
prepared by the committee, or some mod- 
ification thereof, has been submitted to 
the creditors and policyholders of the 
company and before it can be ascer- 
tained whether the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation will be authorized to 
aid and will aid the company, would be 
destructive and extremely detrimental to 
the interests of the creditors and policy- 
holders of the company; and 

“Whereas, it is also the opinion of 
those present at the meeting that no 
harm would result from postponing ac- 
tion on the application for an order of 


March Fire Losses 
Show Large Decline 


DOWN 28% FROM LAST YEAR 
Sixty Day Waiting Period Held Im- 
portant Factor in Detering 
Would-be Incendiaries 

Fire losses in the United States took a 
decided drop in March, as compared with 
March of last year and of any previous 
year since monthly fire loss figures have 
been compiled by the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters. This estimated fire 
loss of $35,321,248 for March of this year, 
as compared with $49,189,124 in 1932, is 
a reduction of 28.19% and is also lower 
by 14.43% than the figure for any other 
March since 1929, as shown in the fol- 
lowing tabulation: 

Estimated fire losses for March: 1929, 
$41,277,814; 1930, $42,964,392; 1931, $44,- 
074,362; 1932, $49,189,124, and 1933, $35,- 
321,248. 

March fire losses in the past two years 
have been higher than the February 
losses but this year were 3.66% less, de- 
spite the fact that February was a 28-day 
month. 

Losses for First 3 Months 

For the first quarter of 1933 the total 
fire losses amount to $107,530,294 com- 
pared with $128.238,529 in the same pe- 
riod last year and $129,940,862 in the first 
three months of 1931. 

Significant of this reduction in fire 
losses is the fact that the sixty-day wait- 
ing period of the fire insurance compa- 
nies was inaugurated during March. 
When the National Board companies 
suggested withholding payment of all 
claims over $100 for a period of sixty 
days, it was well known to all that one 
of the purposes of the rule was to make 
it plain to would-be incendiarists that 
all loss claims are to be thoroughly in- 
vestigated before payment is made. If 
the rule were applied only in doubtful 
cases the benefit of the warning would 
be lost. 





liquidation until such plan, or a modi- 
fication thereof, can be submitted to the 
creditors and policyholders of the com- 
pany and it can be ascertained whether 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
will act; 

“Resolved, that the Superintendent of 
Insurance of the State of New York and 
the Supreme Court of the State of New 
York are hereby earnestly urged to post- 
pone any decision on the matter of liqui- 
dation for not less than thirty days, or 
such longer time as may be required in 
order to submit said plan to the creditors 
and policyholders of the company and to 
ascertain whether the legislation pending 
in Congress authorizing the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation to acquire pre- 
ferred stock of fire insurance companies 
will become law and the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation will aid in the re- 
habilitation of the company.” 





John Hancock 





In All Times of Stress 
A Strong Anchor of Safety 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON. MasSSACHUSETTS 


A mutual dividend-paying company 


70 years in business; 105 millions paid policyholders in 
1932, 874 millions paid since organization. 


Total Insurance in force $3,456,578,156.00. 


Total admitted assets $639,455,691.51; policy reserve 
$529,438,050.00; other liabilities $52,447,021.60. 


Special Contingency reserve $13,500,000.00, General 
Safety Fund $44,070,619.91, making a total Emer- 
gency Fund of $57,570,619.91. 


Please send me your booklet covering 
personal insurance problems. 
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MISSOURI RATE INJUNCTION 





State Supreme Court Issues Preliminary 
Ruling Preventing Enforcement 
of 16-2/3% Increase 

The Missouri Supreme Court on Wed- 
nesday at Jefferson City issued a pre- 
liminary rule of prohibition restraining 
Circuit Court Judge Sevier of Cole 
County from taking any further action 
toward enforcing an order authorizing 
various fire insurance companies. to 
charge a 16-2/3% increase in rates, put 
into effect June 1, 1930, over the protest 
of Insurance Superintendent Thompson. 

Judge Sevier has ten days to answer 
when the matter will be set for a hear- 
ing in May to determine whether the 
prohibition rule shall be made perma- 
nent. By its action the high court as- 
sumes jurisdiction in a suit by Attorney 
General McKittrick to prevent seventy- 
four fire companies from continuing to 
collect the increased rate. A companion 
quo warranto proceeding now in the Su- 
preme Court seeks to restrain all stock 
companies in Missouri from collecting 
the protested rate. 











Head Office: 








J. A. Kexsey, President 


STANDARD 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


of NEW YORK 


80 John Street, New York 
G. Z. Day, Vice-President 


C. L. Henry, Secretary 


Statement December 31st, 1932 


CAPITAL 
PREMIUM RESERVE 
OTHER LIABILITIES 
CONTINGENCY RESERV 
NET SURPLUS : 
TOTAL ASSETS 


$1,500,000.00 
1,186,730.41 
214,050.00 
1,142,045.90 
1,922,578.39 
5,965,404.70 








Hostile Legislation 
Killed by Many States 

Throughout the country this year 
the state legislatures in session have 
almost without exception failed so far 
to enact measures which are consid- 
ered harmful to the fire insurance 
business. Those bills which have 
been approved by legislative bodies 
are constructive and beneficial to in- | 
surance interests. A situation such | 
as this seldom occurs and it is par-| 
ticularly fortunate this year when it} 
was expected that many bills of a 
radical nature might be enacted into 
law as a result of the reaction against 
conservatism caused by the prolonged 
business depression. 

In New York State all the bills de- 
signed to limit fire company invest- 
ments died in the legislature at Al- 
bany. Likewise the measure which 
would have permitted casualty com- 
panies to write certain lines of inland 
marine insurance rather freely. The 
bills either to limit credit to buyers 
of fire insurance or to abolish it al- 
together by making policies effective 
only upon payment of premiums also 
met death. 











TRANSFERS INSPECTION WORK 

The New York Board of Fire Under- 
writers Wednesday approved the trans- 
fer of a large part of the inspection set 
vice of the survey bureau to the New 
York Fire Insurance Exchange, effective 
May 1. 


CAMDEN FIRE DIVIDEND _. 

The Camden Fire has declared a divi 

dend of 40 cents a share, payable May 
1 to stockholders of record April 15. 








The First National of America has 4)- 
pointed the F. H. Ross Agency as agent 
for the New York metropolitan district 
and binding agent for countrywide risks. 
The First National is affiliated with the 
General of Seattle. 
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oil Fake 


Fire companies have just had a narrow 
escape from being stuck for a $650,000 
leaf tobacco loss in a warehouse which 
was destroyed by fire in February of 
this year in the Province of Pinar del 
kio, Havana. A two months investiga- 
tion of the loss by James T. Dargan, Jr., 
of Windle, Dargan & Co., adjusters, as- 
sisted by Dr. Eladio Ramirez, a member 
of the Cuban House of Representatives 
and highly regarded as an attorney, 
Samuel A. Berger of Powers, Kaplan & 
jerger (a former Attorney General of 
New York State) and some others, con- 
yvincees Mr. Dargan and his associates 
that the inspiration for the fire was to 
raise funds to finance the Cuban revolu- 
tion; that all parties interested in col- 
lecting the claim were identified with the 
revolutionary party and apparently do 
not consider that the obtaining of money 
by the commission of a crime to aid and 
abet the revolution is a crime but rather 
a laudable act. 

Instead of having to pay to assured any 
money the insurance companies have ob- 
tained a confession from four tobacco 
growers whose tobacco was alleged to 
have been destroyed in the fire, that the 
tobacco in question did not exist and 
dealers and others admitted that they 
had no interest in the matter now and 
did not propose to proceed further with 
the claim, 


Threaten Dargan With Assassination 
The investigation furnished plenty of 
excitement for Mr. Dargan, who made 
two trips to Cuba, including one by air- 
plane from Florida, and who had been 
threatened with possible assassination if 
he returned to Cuba in continuance of 
the investigation. In his report to com- 
panies on that phase of the investiga- 
tion he said: “Having every confidence 
in the authorities, and due to the further 
tact that I did not believe any of the 
interested parties had the courage to at- 
tempt an act of this nature, the five in- 
dividuals composing our party left Miami 
for Havana by plane on the morning of 
March 15, reaching Havana about mid- 
day, being met at the airport by the local 
chief of police and local chief of the 
military.” Among the five who accom- 
panied Mr. Dargan on the air trip from 
Florida to Cuba were Mr. Berger, Dr. 
Ramirez and George Moszkowski. 

he insurance was originally given the 
companies by a reputable New York 
Tokerage concern which washed its 
hands of the loss when it learned the 
facts which were developed in the in- 
vestigation. This brokerage concern was 
approached by a resident of Havana, 
claiming to be a business man, who ar- 
ranged with it to place insurance risks 
which he would submit on Cuban prop- 
erties. At the time the brokerage con- 


) cern did not know that this man had 


formerly been agent for a British com- 
pany not entered in the U. S., and which 
fonnection had cost the company a $400,- 
“ tobacco bale warehouse loss in the 
a Province—Pinar del Rio. Further- 
r re, he had been engaged at various 
mes in several transactions of a sus- 
Picious nature. 

At the Start the Havana business man 
gave the New York brokers some good 


Oss Attempt To 
Finance Cuban Revolution 


Fire Companies Have Narrow Escape in Pinar del Rio Province From Paying 
Tobacco Warehouse Claim of $650,000; Exciting Experiences of Adjuster 
James T. Dargan, Jr., Principal Investigator 


risks, probably as a camouflage. He then 
turned in the big line on the tobacco 
risk which figures in this story. The fire, 
which occurred on February 10 was re- 
ported from cause unknown. A local 
caretaker, living in a small house across 
the road about 75 feet distant from the 
warehouse building, was awakened about 
4 o’clock and, reaching the scene, found 
the building enveloped in flames. The 
first intimation that the New York brok- 
ers had of the loss was when an associ- 
ate of its Cuban representative acquaint- 
ed them of it. The Cuban representative 
of the New York brokers had told his 
associate that he thought a Cuban ad- 
juster should handle the loss. Asked in 
New York his interest in the matter the 
associate said that he and the Cuban 
representative had entered into an ar- 
rangement with the owners of the to- 
bacco and with two tobacco dealers in 
Havana, who are alleged to have made 
certain advances to the tobacco owners 
named in the policy, to sell this tobacco 
on a commission basis. 


Dargan Arrives in Cuba 

Mr. Dargan entered the case on Feb- 
ruary 14, when assigned the investiga- 
tion “and, if in order, the adjustment of 
this loss.” 

Arriving in Cuba Mr. Dargan found 
that the caretaker was ill and could not 
be seen. While it was anticipated that 
an elaborate set of books and records, 
duly authenticated by the Cuban authori- 
ties, would be presented for his inspec- 
tion, the only documentary evidence ob- 
tained were inventories of tobacco by 
number of bales, grade and price, sub- 
mitted to Mr. Dargan by the Cuban rep- 
resentative of the New York brokers, 
representing the tobacco grown by the 
four owners named in the policy and of 
additional tobacco purchased by these 
four owners in question from other 
growers. According to the documents 
there were in the warehouse at the time 
of the fire 8,380 bales of tobacco, valued 
at $671,318. 

It did not seem possible that there 
could be all this tobacco in a one-story 
warehouse building which by actual phy- 
sical measurement was forty-eight feet 
wide and seventy-seven feet long. And 
there wasn’t, as investigation soon dis- 
closed. The warehouse, formerly utilized 
as a general store, was not a typical 
warehouse structure, and while described 
in the policy as of massive construction, 
was an ordinary brick, tile-roof building, 
thirty or forty years old and apparently 
in poor condition. The only wood in the 
building was for support of the tile roof, 
which was very heavy, and for doors and 
windows. There was, therefore, little 
highly inflammable material either in or 
gent of the building at the time of the 

re. 


Getting Low-Down on Tobacco Crop 


In discussing his inquiry into the to- 
bacco which could have been stored in 
the warehouse Mr. Dargan said in his 
report to the companies: 

“According to information obtained 
from the rural police there were prob- 
ably 250 to not exceeding 300 bales of 
poor-grade tobacco in this warehouse at 





Blank & Stoller 
JAMES T. DARGAN, JR. 


time of fire. According to experts we 
have consulted, one of whom had actual- 
ly seen this warehouse during previous 
years from time to time, and who is man- 
ager of one of the largest tobacco com- 
panies doing business in Cuba, it would 
have been physically impossible to have 
placed in the building more than 1,000 
bales had ordinary storage procedure 
been followed, for, if tobacco is piled too 
high—that is, too many bales one upon 
another—the lower bales, as a result of 
the weight, will heat up and the value 
and grade of the tobacco will thus de- 
preciate rapidly. In the case of all to- 
bacco warehouses inspected by the writer 
at Havana and, incidentally, in Porto 
Rico several weeks ago, we do not recall 
any instance where there were more than 
five or six bales piled one upon another. 

“In addition to the foregoing it is a 
well-known fact that large quantities of 
bales of tobacco will not burn rapidly, 
particularly where they are stored in a 
brick or masonry building. Where stored 
in a frame building the physical destruc- 
tion by fire would, of course, be greater. 
Notwithstanding the fact that the writer 
reached the scene of this loss within ap- 
proximately ten days after the fire, there 
was very little evidence of bales of to- 
bacco in the debris and very little ash 
in evidence. Had there been over 8,000 
bales of tobacco in this warehouse the 
fire would undoubtedly have burned over 
several weeks before all of the bales of 
tobacco in question had been totally con- 
sumed. Furthermore, it is reasonable to 
assume that nearby farmers and the cus- 
todian of the warehouse would have re- 
moved the smoldering bales from the 
burned building the day of the fire. No 
effort, however, was apparently made by 
anyone to remove any tobacco, which was 
unquestionably smoldering the morning 
after the fire, unless, perchance, so little 
tobacco was in the warehouse that there 
was little, if any, salvage worth remov- 





ing. This was undoubtedly the case and 
accounts for no evidence being noted by 
the writer at time of his visit. 


Reaching Scene of Fire 


“In order to reach the scene of this 
loss the writer proceeded by train from 
Pinar del Rio for about two and one-half 
hours and then by auto over some of the 
most barren and unproductive country in 
Cuba. The soil was very sandy, with 
practically no habitations for twenty-five 
or thirty miles, the only farms or habita- 
tions being noted a mile or so just be- 
fore reaching the scene of this loss. Sev- 
eral abandoned tobacco farms were noted 
on this drive and, as stated, until the 
actual scene of loss was reached it did 
not appear to the undersigned that the 
soil in this area, which consisted almost 
wholly of sand, was sufficiently fertile to 
produce anything without unusual fertili- 
zation. In the immediate area around 
this warehouse location several farms 
were noticed where tobacco inspected, 
most of which was fully developed and 
was being harvested, was of a medium to 
poor grade. Some Shadegrown tobacco 
was noted in this area. We understand 
that this immediate section produced a 
poor grade of tobacco and the only grow- 
er producing a fair grade of Shadegrown 
tobacco is one of the tobacco growers, 
who is alleged to have sold some of the 
tobacco to one of the four owners in- 
volved in this instance and named in this 
policy. Of the twenty-eight growers 
from whom the four owners named in 
the policy were alleged to have purchased 
tobacco, only one, you appreciate, is re- 
ported to have grown a fair grade of 
Shadegrown tobacco; the other twenty- 
seven growers, well known to our in- 
formant, producing only small quantities 
of a very poor grade of tobacco. An 
analysis of the schedules or inventories 
presented in this instance discloses the 
fact that a very large quantity of the 
tobacco alleged to have been destroyed 
was of a very high grade, i. e., over $400 
per bale. The writer was informed by 
several responsible tobacco dealers in 
Havana that there was more high-grade 
tobacco alleged to have been destroyed 
in this fire than is, in fact, produced in 
any One season in the entire Province of 
Pinar del Rio, Cuba. 

“One expert we have consulted, who 
is the operating head of one of the larg- 
est tobacco companies growing and buy- 
ing tobacco in Cuba, advises that not 
over $50,000 worth of tobacco is produced 
per season in this particular district, and 
he further advises us that very little of 
the tobacco in this area is Shadegrown, 
and most of the tobacco produced in this 
area is, as above stated, of a very poor 
grade and would probably not be worth 
over $20 per bale.” 


Havana Tobacco District in Ignorance 
of Fire 

Mr. Dargan returned to Havana and 
there consulted with numerous tobacco 
dealers and other experts. To his sur- 
prise he failed to find any tobacco dealer 
or agent who had heard anything what- 
ever about this fire notwithstanding the 
fact that all tobacco dealers in Havana 
know the exact location and number of 


(Continued on Page 35) 
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Agents Say Companies Sidestep 
Qualification Bill Co-operation 


National Ass’n to Move Alone Unless Companies Act Soon; 
Goodwin Discusses Farm Underwriting, Inland Marine 
Troubles, Bank Agencies and Company Negotiations 


Unless the companies soon show a dis- 
position to help the National Association 
of Insurance Agents to work out a qual- 
ification bill to which they are willing 
to subscribe, the agents will have to pro- 
ceed alone, Percy H. Goodwin, chairman 
of the agents’ association fire conference 
committee and former president of the 
organization, states in the second section 
of the fire conference committee report 
this week. The first section of this re- 
port, published a few weeks ago, was de- 
voted to a discussion of the production 
branch office problem. Both sections 
were to have been read at the Louisville 
convention of the National Association 
which, however, was cancelled because of 
the national banking troubles. 

With a reasonable qualification bill, 
properly presented by a group of promi- 
nent agent citizens, who are willing to 
stay on the job and work for it, agency 
qualification laws should be obtainable 
without company sanction, Mr. Goodwin 


contends, Nevertheless, the agents pre- 
fer having company co-operation and 
support. Mr. Goodwin tells how the 


agents have prepared several drafts of a 
model bill, embodying suggestions from 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters 
and other company bodies, but the com- 
panies have always found some reason to 
oppose or ignore each effort of the 
agents. 

“Acting on a distinct mandate from the 
Association, we have had in course of 
preparation a new model agency qualifi- 
cation law,” says Mr. Goodwin. “In our 
conference with the board of directors of 
the Insurance Executives Association 
which followed the annual convention in 
Philadelphia last September it was agreed 
that we should submit a proposed new 
form to that body, which in turn would 
submit it to the laws committee of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, in 
the hope that some bill could be evolved 
that would be satisfactory to our mem- 
bership and to the companies. 

“Accordingly, the secretary-counsel of 
our association drew up a tentative first 
draft, in order that we might have some- 
thing tangible to work on. It was sent 
out to officers, executive committee and 
members of the conference committees 
on the second day of November, 1932. 


The second draft, changed to conform as 
nearly as possible to the majority opin- 
ion, was sent out early in December. 
Fimal Draft Prepared in February 
“It was then submitted to the Insur- 
ance Executives Association, which after 
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some time took it up with the laws com- 
mittee of the National Board. A num- 
ber of objections to the second draft 
were made by the general counsel of the 
National Board, and a third and finally 
a fourth draft prepared, embodying as 
many of those suggestions as were in 
conformity with our objectives. The final 
draft has been in the hands of the com- 
pany men since the middle of February, 
but it has been impossible to bring them 
to any final decision. 

“It was our earnest hope that some 
agreement could be reached early during 
this year’s present legislative sessions, as 
many agency leaders, feeling the neces- 
sity of securing such laws, were asking 
for a form on which to base such legis- 
lation, with whatever changes would be 
needful to suit local conditions. The 
Fabian policy of the company organiza- 
tions wrecked that plan. When it be- 
came evident that nothing would be done 
in time for the sessions of this year, the 
form as finally drafted was sent to in- 
quiring agents and the bill was intro- 
duced in a number of states. It passed 
and became a law in Arizona. 

“Present day conditions demand that 
some sort of protection be afforded the 
insuring public in this behalf. It is diffi- 
cult for me to understand why all com- 
panies cannot appreciate that their own 
self-protection is equally involved. Al- 
though on rare occasions the National 
Board has not opposed qualification bills, 
and in yet rarer ones has assisted in 
their passage, for the most part agents 
have found themselves balked in their 
efforts through powerful opposition by 
the National Board. Sometimes, in their 
zeal, agents have undertaken to intro- 
duce legislation that is too drastic. That 
is one of the reasons we are directing 
our endeavors toward drafting a safe 
and sane model bill. In my opinion no 
qualification bill can be effective unless 
it contains provisions for a written ex- 
amination, and no provision for interim 
certificates, 

“In securing legislative enactment the 
groundwork should be laid. Not only 
should the agents in the states exert 
their efforts to secure representation in 
their legislature, which will be sympa- 
thetic to the idea, but they should lend 
the weight of their influence in the elec- 
tion of governors and appointment of in- 
surance commissioners. It is a long road, 
but the results justify the efforts.” 

Farm Underwriting 
Farm underwriting is another problem 











F. D. LAYTON, President 
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National Fire Insurance 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


1932, to New York Insurance Department 
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Net Surplus (Based on December 31, ‘1932, " Market Prices) 
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Company 


S. T. MAXWELL, Vice- -President 
igthte ips Mapas ae $43,679,408.77 
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to which the fire conference committee 
is giving serious consideration. Mr. 
Goodwin reports that he has been in con- 
stant correspondence with I. D. Goss, 
manager of the farm department of the 
Continental at Chicago, and speaks high- 
ly of the co-operation received from Mr. 
Goss. Both believe that if many agents 
now writing farm business, who are not 
qualified to pass intelligently on such 
risks, were eliminated the remaining 
agents could write this business profit- 
ably. 

“in the face of constant demands that 
the losses in farm underwriting be taken 
care of through commission cuts, or that 
an effort be made in that direction, so 
far the commissions have not been re- 
duced,” according to Mr. Goodwin. “I 
am glad to pay personal tribute to Mr. 
Goss and his clear understanding of the 
problems of the business. I sincerely be- 
lieve that without his intervention the 
commission slash would have been made. 
He is an underwriter who sees beneath 
the surface and wants to get at the root 
of the trouble. 

“As a basis for such an underwriting 
program Mr. Goss offers: 

“1. Moral hazard and arson must be 
eliminated. 

“2. Farm rates need readjusting. 

“3. The single premium is not a suc- 
cess. 

“4. The deductible clause has possi- 
bilities. 

“5. A farm welfare engineer might be 
a good thing. 

“I think we can stick with him on his 
proposals except for the last one—there 
seems no need to burden the business 
with any more expense. It all goes back 
to the basic proposition that the com- 
panies have been more careless in their 
appointment of farm agents than any 
other type. Eliminate the 60% who Mr. 
Goss says are responsible for the ex- 
cessive loss ratio and leave the business 
in the hands of the 40% who are com- 
petent to write the business intelligently, 
and a sound underwriting program can 
be accomplished. 

“Some of the members of this Associa- 
tion who produce the lowest loss ratios 
are those whose biggest lines are the 
farm lines. They prove that the farm 
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itd 
business can be operated profitably, anj 
that the modest commission they earn js 
not excessive. They should be protectej 
from the depradations of the scores oj 
incompete nts with which farm underwrit. 
ing is infested. 

Inland Marine Crowding Agent Qu 

“Frequently I have called attention t, 
the continued strides of the inland my. 
rine writers. It is a singular thing tha 
the fire company executives are so ready 
to agree that inland marine is running 
riot and seeking yet more powers, byt 
the chief executives of the fire companies 
always explain that they have no juris. 
diction over inland marine writings, |j 
it is a foreign company that is a. 
proached we are gently advised that the 
fire and inland marine departments are 
operated separately—that the marine de. 
partment reports directly to the hom 
office on the other side, and the fire ex. 
ecutive is not concerned. 

“With our home companies the situa. 
tion is equally baffling. The inland ma. 
rine department operates through a pool, 
or under its own management, and the 
fire executive is helpless. The fact that 
the income finally goes into a common 
pot and that the inland marine depart 
ment through subterfuge of blanket cov- 
erage can name its own rates and its ow 
form of coverage is ignored. The fact 
remains that the insurance business is 
being concentrated to such an extent that 
the local agent is being crowded out of 
the opportunity to write many lines in 
his own community. Where the agent 
does place such contracts, the commis 
sion has been cut to the bone. 

“Unless some constructive suggestion 
not yet forthcoming is made on_ this 
question, it now appears that the hope 
for its solution lies with the insurance 
commissioners, and I see more and mor 
of a disposition on their part to take: 
hand. They recognize that there is no 
justice in setting up standards for fire 
and casualty companies, and then letting 
the marine companies operate without 
restrictions and invade both the other 
fields. 

Reinsurance in Non-Board Companies 

“For a long time this committee has 
been at work in its efforts to obtain from 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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Every golfer needs 
insurance. 


The America Fore 
Golfers Policy 
gives them / 
complete | 
protection | #f 
against loss.\ ~# 
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The AMERICA FORE GROUP 


THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
AMERICAN EAGLE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
FIDELITY-PHENIX FiRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
FIRST AMERICAN FiRE INSURANCE COMPANY - 


Eighty Maiden Lane, 


of Insurance Companies 


NIAGARA FiRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
MARYLAND INSURANCE COMPANY OF DELAWARE 


THE FIDELITY AND CASUALTY COMPANY 
ERNEST STURM, Chairmen of the Boards 
BERNARD M. CULVER. Presiden 


New York ,N.Y 
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N. Y. Board Reports on 
Moral Hazard Losses 


182 REPORTS MADE IN _ 1932 


Annual Review Also Shows Loss of 
$1,372,040 on Cunard Piers and 
$1,777,211 on Coney Island Fire 


William A. Riordan, chairman of the 
committee on losses and adjustments of 
the New York Board of Fire Under- 
writers and New York met:opolitan man- 
ager of the Automobile of Hartford, 
makes some interesting statements with 
respect to fire loss conditions in New 
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WILLIAM A. 


York in his annual committee report for 


1932 which has just been released for 
publication. He says in part: 
The Cunard pier loss resulting from 


the fire on Piers 53 and 54, North River, 
on May 6 involved a loss of $1,372,040. 
The insurance amounted to $2,821,317. 
The Coney Island conflagration of July 
13 resulted in a loss of $1,777,211. There 
were 283 losses in the Coney Island con- 
flagration of which 220 were referred to 


the committee on losses and adjustments. 

The incurred losses reported to us 
during the past year as compared with 
1931 show a decrease of 9.58% in num- 
ber and an increase of 14.77% in amount. 
New York City shows a decrease of 
6.70% in number and an increase of 
22.08% in amount. 

We have made 182 moral hazard re- 
ports during the past year, 76 of these 
reported on during 1932 called for un- 
usual investigation, the cost of which 
amounted to $200,251, of which amount 
$120,082 was paid during the year 1932, 
representing 20.10% of the expense of 
the year’s adjustments. The resultant 
saving to companies as compared with 
assureds’ proofs of loss in these was, 
however, $502,019. Fifteen claims, 
amounting to $399,675, have been wholly 
defeated. 

We have spent, during 1932, $95,500 
on criticized claims, adjustments of 
which are still pending, and this amount, 
together with the expense paid during 
the past year in the adjustment of the 
seventy-six claims above referred to, 
represents 36.08% of the expense of the 
year’s adjustments. 

There was $25,832,053 of insurance in- 
volved in the above noted 182 moral 
hazard cases. This is 1.94% of all the 
insurance involved in the claims adjusted 
during the year, while the number is 
4.01% of the whole number of claims 
adjusted during the year. During 1932 
there were six convictions for arson. 

Change in Type of Arson Losses 

While arson continues to be an impor- 
tant factor in the business, there is a 
noteworthy change in the character of 
the cases. Heretofore, these fires were 
mostly in mercantile establishments and 
were doubtless in many cases the work 
of professional firebugs and sometimes 
of arson rings. The work done in the 
past under the supervision of the spe- 
cial committee on $100,000 fund, in our 
opinion, still has a deterrent effect on 
this class of criminals. Nowadays most 
of the fires are in dwellings, or very 
small retail stores, and in our opinion 
in most of them the idea of burning the 
premises for profit originates with the 
assureds or owners. Often the house- 
hold furniture is of small value, but 
much over-insured, and policies on the 
building are payable to mortgagees, 
which presents a very difficult situation 
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to handle in a satisfactory manner. The 
solution has not yet been found. The 
situation, particularly as it affects 
Brooklyn, Queens, Bronx and Richmond 
counties, is receiving very grave consid- 
eration. 

Real fur losses have been remarkably 
light, in view of existing conditions. 
There may be several reasons for this. 
The celebrated Dachis case was given 
wide publicity in the trade and may have 
had a deterrent effect. In most cases 
stocks have been reduced almost to the 
vanishing point. 

We have had 167 apparel contractors’ 
claims reported during 1932, of which 14] 
have been adjusted with a whole sound 
value of $462,906, loss of $88,121 with in- 
surance of $1,071,209. The estimated 
loss on the twenty-six claims not yet 
adjusted is $80,819, making a total in- 
curred loss of $168,940 on involved in- 
surance of $1,242,034. In 1931 there were 
221 claims and incurred loss of $107,731 
on insurance of $875,451. 

Apparel contractors’ risks are now 
being so largely written under marine 
cover, so-called transportation floater 
policies, that only a limited proportion 
of them come under our jurisdiction. 

There has been expended by the Spe- 
cial Committee on $100,000 Fund to date 
$853,672, of which $27,188 was paid dur- 
ing the year 1932. 

The loss committee reports total in- 
curred losses of $10,358,154 in 1932 com- 
pared with $9,024,952 in 1931. This was 
in spite of the fact that the number of 


losses declined from 5,050 in 1931 to 
4,563 in 1932. 
The committee on surveys and fire 


prevention of the New York Board re- 
ports a total of 30,994 fires in the ter- 
ritory over which it has jurisdiction and 
of these 10,808, or 34%, were fires in 
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dwellings. Since 1927 the ratio has re. 
mained practically unchanged althougt 
the 1932 total of fires was second only to 
1931 when there were 10,747 dwellin, 
house fires out of a total of 31,392 fire: 
In 1927 there were only 24,341 fires 9; 
these 8512 were in dwellings, During 
1915-1917 the ratio of fires in dwelling: 
ranged from 57% down to 51%. This 
ratio declined steadily to 1926 when jt 
was only 31%. 


Arson Campaign 
(Continued from Page 1) 
the suggestions made included the fo. 
lowing: 

Creation of a special part in the Coup. 
ty Court to try incendiary cases only: 
appointment of more fire marshals {o 
gather evidence speedily and efficienth 
at the scene of suspicious fires, and ap- 
pointment of a special assistant in the 
District Attorney’s office with more aides 
to prosecute and gain convictions that 
will tend to curb incendiary tendencies 
among those who are tempted to commit 
arson, 

For the time being the plan is not 
likely to be wholly carried through in 
Brooklyn although District Attorne 
Geoghan is entirely in sympathy with the 
suggestions of the New York Board. The 
uncertain financial condition of the New 
York City government at present pre- 
cludes additional appropriations no mat- 
ter how worthy a cause may be. 

Getting Assistance Without Cost 

Nevertheless, Mr. Riordan believes that 
part of the plan suggested may be put 
into effect. He says that it is a common 
practice for many young lawyers seeking 
practical experience and prestige to ac- 
cept without compensation posts as spe- 
cial deputy assistant district attorneys in 
the Federal, state or city courts. If some 
such appointments can be made in 
Brooklyn it is believed that some distinct 
advantages will be gained. The Brook- 
lyn Chamber of Commerce, through its 
insurance committee, is lending support 
to the ideas formulated by the New York 
Board. The New York City Board of 
Estimate will be asked soon to permit 
the appointment of such unpaid assist: 
ants in Brooklyn. 

At the present time the twenty-three 
assistants and deputies in the Brooklyn 
prosecutor’s office are not sufficient to 
cope with the difficulty of successfully 
presenting circumstantial evidence, 10 
matter how obvious a defendant's guilt 
Mr. Riordan and his associates on the 
committee of losses and adjustments wil 
continue their efforts to curb the arson 
evil, for they realize that conditions can 
readily grow progressively worse unless 
the fear of real punishment is instilled 
in those who employ arson as a realy 
means for converting property into cash 
at the expense of insurance companits 
and in turn the expense of honest policy- 
holders who eventually have to shoulder 
the costs of fire losses through their pre 
mium charges. 


FIRE ASSOCIATION DIVIDEND 

The board of directors of the Fire As 
sociation of Philadelphia have declared 
a dividend of $1 a share upon the new 
stock of the company, payable May ! 
to stockholders of record April 29. 


GOODMAN GETS VICTORY 
The Victory of Philadelphia has named 
the William Goodman Agency, Inc, * 
New York metropolitan manager 4 








head suburban agent. The Victory is# 
member of the Fire Association group. 
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NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres. 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice-Pres. E. G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d Vice Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres, 
FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
CAPITAL 
$ 9,397,690 00 Organized 1855 
NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
HENRY M. GRATZ, President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres. -m R. M. SMITH, Vive Pres. 
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WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 8d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2dV.-Pres. 
THE GIRARD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1853 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres. 
W.E. WOLLAEGER, Vice Pres HERMAN AMBOS, Vice-Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
THE MECHANICS INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
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NEAL BASSETT, President 
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$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1866 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice-Pres. alt R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres, 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, beg oy E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
ALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1871 
NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
W.E. WOLLAEGER, President JOHN R. COONEY, Vice Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres. 
H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
THE CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF MILWAUKEE 
$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1870 
CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice President 
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THE CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 300,000.00 Organized 1886 
CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 
UNDERWRITERS FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF CONCORD, N. H. 
$ 100,000.00 Organized 1905 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres. 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice Fres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres, OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
MILWAUKEE MECHANICS’ INSURANCE COMPANY ; 
$ 2,000,000.00 Organized 1852 





NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
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Local Agent Answers 
Charges of Brokers 


HOLDS LATTER DISCRIMINATE 


W. F. Stanz of Brooklyn Says Broker- 
Agents in N. Y. Are Detrimental to 
Agents and Other Brokers 


Whether or not the New York Fire In- 
surance Exchange will recommend any 
changes in fire insurance rules here to 
curb the activities of broker-agents, the 
whole question is being aired rather 
thoroughly again by those interested in 
this problem. Last week the executive 
secretary of the Insurance Brokers Asso- 
ciation of New York, Inc., sent a letter 
to members of that organization asking 
then to be on the lookout for a move 
by the Exchange to reduce commissions 
to big broker-agents. This letter inti- 
mated that the New York City local 
agents’ organization was behind the pro- 
posal which it is believed will be sub- 
mitted to the Exchange by its advisory 
committee. President George F. Kern 
of the agents’ body promptly denied that 
his association has asked the Exchange 
to act against broker-agents. 

Now W. F. Stanz, chairman of the 
executive committee of the Brooklyn Fire 
Agents’ Association, has written to Ber- 
thold M. Harris, the executive secre- 
tary of the Brokers’ Association, charg- 
ing that broker-agents are not acting in 
fairness either to the full time agents or 
to the other brokers who are without di- 
rect agency connections. His letter on 
the relations of brokers and agents 
follows: 


Says Big Lines Command Excess 
Commission 

“In your letter you speak of ‘unfair 
discrimination against some of our mem- 
bers.’ Assuming that your information 
as to the report of the advisory com- 
mittee is correct, you take exception to 
the defining of ‘broker-agents’ and 
graded commissions. Does not the dis- 
crimination rather lie with ‘some of your 
members’ who have secured appoint- 
ments as ‘agents’ (sic) while the rest of 
the odd 20,000 brokers must be content 
with being brokers and getting 10% less 
commission? Has not this appointment 
of brokers as ‘agents’ been a big factor 
in bringing about the situation where al- 
most every line that involves a premium 
of any size is placed at more than regu- 
lar commissions ? 

“You brokers must compete with these 
so-called ‘agents.’ They not only get 
the over-writing commission (which not 
one of them ever earns) but by a sim- 
ple process of bookkeeping they can give 
the assured extra time to pay his pre- 
miums. The inevitable result is that the 
broker who cannot or will not get an 
agency goes to some company or agencv 
and demands excess commission. And 
he gets it. Let’s not blind ourselves to 
the situation. It has been avoided— 
shushed—but it is there just the same, 
eating away at our business like a malig- 
nant cancer. In the last few years 
brokers who are otherwise honorable and 
upright, and who would resent fiercely 
being called anything else, have come 
to feel that this excess can be accepted 
without straining their consciences 
Why? Because other brokers by ap- 
pointment as ‘agents’ have tried to le- 
gitimatize this excess commission. 

“Granted that the responsibility 
onus for this lies with 


and 


the compan‘es 





CHICAGO 


who started this practice; if, however, 


there is to be no curtailment of this 
evil, then let’s scrap all rules on com- 
missions and open the thing up wide. 
Scrap all real agencies and we'll be- 
come broker-agents. Then all scramble 
after direct business just as if we lived 
in some backwoods town where a few 
insurance men divide up what business 
there is. At least, then we could all 
start even. 

“Here in New York we have built 
the largest insurance center in the 
wo:ld. So long as the established, time- 
proven system of broker, agent and com- 
pany went on, with each element in its 
proper sphere and each respecting the 
rights of he other, we built well and 
prospered. Only when the balance was 
upset did things turn into the chaos 
which exists. In self-defense the real 
broker must look for excess commis- 
sions and the agents to protect their 
business must meet the demand. It is 
not a pretty picture, is it? Yet you and 
I know it is true. 

Why Not a Dividing Line? 

“Why not a ‘dividing line?’ If the 
direct business of any office is more than 
that produced through brokers, that of- 
fice is a broker’s office. Reverse it and 
the office is that which in this town has 
always meant an agency. The agency 
must have equipment and personnel to 
properly handle its business as under- 
writers and it should be compensated ac- 
cordingly. Does the broker underwrite, 
inspect, re-insure, account for his busi- 
ness? Does he handle properly the com- 
pany end of a loss claim? Not so you 
can notice it. His ‘underwriting’ (save 
the mark) is confined to selling his busi- 
ness to the company. Placers are not 
and never can be underwriters. 

“Your statement of poor and good 
business works both ways and is no ar- 
cument. Poor business is poor and good 
business is good, no matter where it 
comes from 

“The broker has but one concern—to 
get the best possible ‘break’ for his as- 
sured, and properly so. The agent's con- 
cern should be first for his company. 

“No man ‘can carry water on both 
shoulders,’ unless he wants a spill. There 
come times, as every broker and every 
agent knows, when he must decide 
where to take his stand, and for whom 
he must fight. All of which is just as 
it should be. 


Agents Who May Be Brokers Too 

“And if your organization should pass 
a rule, as you suggest, that no member 
place business in an office that has di- 
rect business of over 50% in its writings, 
that is within your rights. As a matter 
of fact, there has been for years a hue 
and cry among brokers against some 
agencies which supposedly have a large 
direct business, and which, by the way, 
in most cases is not so. 

“There is no discrimination, unfair or 
otherwise, in the proposal. The dis- 
crimination is with those in your ranks 
that have secured these ‘agency’ appoint- 
ments simply to try to legitimatize the 
acceptance of excess commissions with- 
out in any way performing the functions 
of an agency. 

“We want to remain agents and let 
vou alone. If you brokers want to con- 
tinue becoming ‘agents,’ then you force 
us to go after direct business and 
eventually you will bring about the ruin 
of a system that has for years worked 
well and which in itself has been a large 
factor in making this city the insurance 





INVESTMENTS ARE COMPARED 


Nourse Companies Show They Had Less 
Than Average in Common Stocks and 
Larger Percentage in Bonds 

Everett W. Nourse, United States 
manager of the London Assurance and 
the Union Fire, Accident & General and 
president of the Manhattan Fire & Ma- 
rine, presents some interesting compari- 
sons in a letter written to all agents of 
the three companies, between the invest- 
ments of his companies and the average 
investments of others. The average fig- 
ures were taken from an analysis of 
various companies’ investments made by 


Dr. C. A. Culp of the Wharton School 
of Commerce, University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Dr. Culp tabulated the investment ex- 
hibits of a number of fire and marine 
companies. His table shows the invest- 
ment set-up, according to type of invest- 
ment. of a number of such companies. 
Mr. Nourse points out that while in the 
average company only 35% of the ad- 
mitted assets were in bonds in 1931, his 
companies, in their 1932 statements, show 
a much stronger position. The London 
has 67% in bonds, the Manhattan 73% 
and the Union 86%. The average com- 
pany had less than 7% of its assets in 
covernment bonds, in 1931. The 1932 
statements show that 12% of the Lon- 
don’s assets are in governments, 11% of 
the Manhattan’s and 8% of the Union’s. 

The average fire company had more 
than 48% of its assets in stocks, at Con- 
vention values, in 1931. In their 1932 
statements the London Assurance shows 
stocks amounting to less than 20% of 
its assets, the Manhattan Fire & Ma- 
rine, less than 17% all of which are pre- 
ferred and the Union Fire, Accident and 
General, less than 2%. 


Goodwin Report 
(Continued from Page 24) 


the organization companies an agreement 
not to enter into re.nsurance relations 
with cut rate companies or mutual com- 
panies. The organization companies are 
frank to say, in this regard, that the 
practice cannot be iustified. In some 
cases the executives have acted on their 
conviction and refuse to have any rela- 
tions with companies which do not op- 
erate according to their own business 
methods. But I know that in practically 
all cases, if you scratch the reinsurance 
schedules of the most notorious cut rate 
companies, there is every chance that 
you will find a number of the organiza- 
tion companies. We hope to be able to 
report more progress along this line by 
the time of the annual convention. 

“We hope also that we will be able to 
report on a movement to bring together 
companies of the several classes into 
conformity. It is our objective to bring 
about an agreement whereby when a fire 
company is an organization company its 
casualty and surety running-mates will 
belong to the organizations in their re- 
spective classes; that where a_ surety 
company is organization its casualty 
running-mate will also be organization. 

“Tt is not the purpose of the fire con- 
ference committee to invade the province 
of the casualty and the surety commit- 
tees, but this movement, to be effective, 


world—the clearly defined 
system of assured represented by broker 
and company represented by agent.” 


center of the 




















a 
must be synchronized, and it is apparen, 
that the starting point is in the Insur. 
ance Executives Association. 

Aiming to Eliminate Bank Agencie; 

“We are now engaged in an endeayo, 
to take advantage of the present disposi. 
tion of the lawmakers to revamp the 
banking laws and bring about elimina. 
tion of bank agencies. It should not he 
difficult. While I, personally, am not in 
agreement that all securities affiliates 
should go, believing that the ban should 
apply only to those who have been op 
erated improperly, it is evident that State 
and Federal legislation which would di- 
vorce them completely or partially js oy 
the way. After all, banking and secyyi. 
ties are both financial transactions. If js 
not so with insurance. It is a contract of 
indemnity and entirely outside the bank. 
ing province. 

“With the National Banking Act re. 
ognizing the justice of our position op 
the subject, in that it permits nationaj 
banks to engage in the insurance bys 
ness only in towns of less than 5,000 pop. 
ulation, the state banks are not so te. 
stricted. When the time is ripe the Na. 
tional Association will undertake to ¢. 
cure adoption of an amendment to the 
Federal Reserve Act under which n 
member bank can operate insurance 
agencies in towns of more than 50M 
population. 

“Members may well consider the ad. 
visability of securing such legislation jn 
the states for all state banks, members 
and non-members of the Reserve Sys. 
tem. They should make it clear, how- 
ever, that they are not undertaking t 
deprive the bank agent in the village of 
the privilege of selling insurance, as jn 
manv cases he is the logical man to sell 
it. Consideration should be given to bo- 
cal conditions, and whether or not there 
is a competent agent serving the com- 
munity. 

Co-operation With Companies and 

Organizations 

“There is work ahead for all of us 
Your committee will continue to function 
to protect our interests with every ounce 
of ability the members have. Personally, 
I may as well admit that I am disap- 
pointed in the results of negotiations 
with company organizations. So far thev 
have promised where they do not fulfill 
Our relationships are of the most cor- 
dial, but it is beginning to appear that 
company organizations tend to delay ac- 
tion where action is urgent. 

“The obvious means for conference 
with our people lies in the company or- 
ganizations of the several classes. My 
experience time and again has been that 
where individual company management is 
sympathetic to our purposes and prom- 
ises all assistance, when the problem is 
thrown into the ponderous machinery 
that goes to make up the majority of 
the organizations. there is an immediate 
slowing down and the name of action is 
lost. 

“This point is illustrated in the first 
part of this report, revealing that the 
major companies, instead of giving direct 
answers to civil questions from us about 
branch offices, saw fit to concentrate 
their answers in the hands of their or- 
ganizations, eliminating every chance ol 
our obtaining the information sought. | 
think that in our efforts to bring about 
better conditions we must continuously 
guard against the danger of boards, bu 
reaus Or associations, by any name, which 
may put up a barrier between us and our 
companies, and so lose the individualism 
that has made insurance great.” 
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OR eighty years “The Home Insurance Company of New 
York” has served its agents and policyholders without 
interruption through the various periods of wars, panics, 

depressions and conflagrations. The Home has gained an en- 
viable reputation because it has never failed to pay its just losses 
promptly and satisfactorily. The total amount of such losses 
since the Home's organization is $534,959,617.23. (The same 
performance of fair and honorable dealings will be main- 


tained to keep “The Home of NewYork” sound and dependable. 


THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
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ALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 








I recently received the following letter 
from Nellie E. McCarthy of the Atwater 
Insuring Agency, Inc., of Lockport, N. 
Y., in reply to one which I sent her fol- 
lowing her election as president of the 
local board there: 

“It was so nice to hear from you and 
to receive your congratulations on my 
election to the presidency of our local 
board (Lockport, N. J.). 

“Certainly I often recall the happy 
days when Mr. Atwater and Grace were 
here and we girls used to look forward 
to days when you would come and re- 
main most of the day. In these different 
days a special agent's call is such a hur- 
ried one, just dropping in as he motors 
from town to town. They are not so 
much a part of the office as formerly as 
changes are more frequent. 

“You referred to -Mr. Brumley in your 
letter. He still represents the Germania 
(National Liberty). He calls on us very 
often and will be interested to know you 
still remember him. He has always been 
very kind to assist us in any way pos- 
sible. It would be a great pleasure to 
see you so do not fail to call should you 
come this way.” 

* * 
The Truth Is Often Strange 

The following comes to me from a su- 
perintendent of agencies of a large 
—: 

It doesn’t take much stirring of the 
mind for me to recall many curious in- 
cidents in my own career and one which 
comes back to me, follows: 

“In my embryonic days as a field man, 
I accompanied one of my superior of- 
ficers on a farm inspection tour in Bur- 
lington County, N. J. 

“We took the train to Pemberton and 
my first duty after arriving there was to 
hire a horse and buggy (this being be- 
fore the time when companies supplied 
their inspectors with high priced cars). 
In my innocence, I asked the livery man 
if he had a tame horse, he chuckled and 
said, ‘I suppose you mean a gentle horse.’ 

“We acquired our gentle horse and 
drove many miles through the country, 
making our inspections. 

“In the course of our work my in- 
structor commented on my procedure in 
pacing off distances, between buildings 
and said, ‘You should not try to extend 
your step to cover a full yard. It is an 
unnatural stride and because of the un- 
evenness of the ground, you can not ap- 
proach accuracy.’ Of course, I wanted 
to know his solution to this problem and 
he suggested that I ascertain my aver- 
age stride in inches and then all I would 
have to do, in making diagrams, would 
be to walk quickly over the ground and 
simply count my steps and put the num- 

ber down. Then after returning to my 
office I could readily figure out my meas- 
urements and would be fairly accurate 
as to the number of feet. 


“I was interested immediately and 


asked for suggestions as to how I could 
learn the length of my average stride. 
“My companion said, ‘Wait until we 
get back to the station and while wait- 
ing for the train, we will get our tape, 
measure off a hundred yards and we will 
walk it over and thus arrive at your 
average stride.’ 

“The station at South Pemberton was 
only a shed and a long cinder platform. 
As we had ample time we proceeded to 
work out our problems, measuring our 
distances accurately and walking over 
the distance, most carefully. 

“We soon attracted the attention of 
the usual station bystanders (train ar- 
rivals and departures being an impor- 
tant event in that community). Finally 
their curiosity became too much for 
them and one local dignitary asked, ‘Are 
we going to get our new station ?’ 

“Immediately our demeanor became 
serious and my companion said, ‘Do you 
want a new station?’ Several joined in 
the reply, ‘The railroad has been prom- 
ising us a new station for years and we 
think it time they made good and we 
bet you fellows are engineers making 
the plans.’ 

“My companion’s only retort was, 
‘Well, just you wait.’ Immediately, their 
faces lightened up with broad grins and 
they said to one of the newcomers, 
‘We're going to get our new station.’ 

“Six months afterwards I had occasion 
to go to the same town again and imag- 
ine my surprise in seeing a nice new 
brick station, right on the site where we 
had so carefully measured and paced off 
one hundred yards.” 


British Fire Pye age 
Decline in March. 


According to statistics compiled by 
the British Institution of Fire Engi- | 
neers the estimated direct loss from | 
reported outbreaks of fire in Britain 
and Ireland during March was £550,- 
000, as compared with £840,000 in | 
March, 1932, and £1,391,000 in March, | 
1931. For the first three months of | 
this year the estimated direct fire 
wastage is £2,035,200, compared with 
£2,760,100 in 1932 and £2,868,400 in | 
1931. | 








DEATH OF MISS MARY M. HARE 

Miss Mary M. Hare, daughter of the 
late J. Montgomery Hare, at one time 
United States manager of the Norwich 
Union Fire, died Saturday in New York. 
She had been a semi-invalid for some 
years. Her father passed away at Tux- 
edo Park, N. Y., in 1928 at the age of 
86 years. 

R. B. McFalls & Co., Inc., have been 
appointed New York metropolitan dis- 
trict and general suburban agents of the 
General of Seattle. 
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JOINS 25 YEAR CLUB 





Clarence Goldsmith of Chicago Office of 
National Board Guest of 
Honor at Luncheon 


The Twenty-five Year Club of the Na- 


tional Board of Fire Underwriters has 
added another member to its roll. Gen- 
eral Manager W. E. Mallalieu enter- 


tained about twenty at luncheon at the 
Drug and Chemical Club in honor of 
Clarence Goldsmith, the new member, 
recently. 
“Twenty-five 
Mallalieu, “the 
to ‘get its man’ 


years ago,” stated Mr. 
National Board set out 
and just as in the case 
of the Northwest Mounted Police, was 
successful.” Clarence Goldsmith was 
then civil engineer with the waterworks 
in Lawrence, Mass.; now he is assistant 
chief engineer of the National Board in 
charge of the Chicago office and is also 
a member of the American Society of 
Civil Engineers, the American Electrical 
Institute, the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers and a_ lieutenant- 
colonel in the U. S. Reserve Army. 

Three speakers were heard in addi- 
tion to Mr. Mallalieu who presided and 
they were Wilbur Nelson, newest mem- 
ber of the staff, in charge of public re- 
lations; Bruce Bielaski, chief of arson 
department, and Clarence Goldsmith, 
who related something of his quarter 
century’s work with the National Board 
and a few of the many services rendered 
to member companies and the public by 
the Chicago office of the National Board. 

The other members of the Twenty-five 
Year Club are W. E. Mallalieu, general 
manager; A. C. Hutson, assistant chief 
engineer; R. C. Dennett, engineer, and 
Charles H. Lum, assistant general man- 
ager in charge of the San Francisco of- 
fice. Others of the Nz itional Board who 
started with the organization more than 
twenty-five years ago, but who are not 
eligible to the Twenty-five Year Club be- 
cause their service was not continuous, 
are George W. Booth, chief. engineer, 
who began in 1904 but was away two 
years and J. H. Howland whose twenty- 
five years of service were interrupted by 
a leave of one year while in Florida. 
General Manager Mallalieu heads the 
list in point of service to the National 
Board. 
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223RD YEAR 


SUN 
INSURANCE OFFICE, LIMITED 


FOUNDED 1710 
United States Branch 
55 Fifth Ave. New York 
Western Department 
Wrigley Bldg., 410 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 
Pacific Department 


N. W. Cor. S and Sac Sts. 
San Francisco, Cal. 














REJOINS LOUISVILLE BOARD 
Booker & Kinnaird, well-known Louis- 
ville, Ky., local agents, have applied for 
membership in the Louisville Board of 
Fire Underwriters, from which _ they 
withdre w fourteen years ago on the bank 
agency issue, The agency represented 
the Firemen’s of Newark and the Globe 
& Rutgers for years. It is understood 
that Booker & Kinnaird will represent 
the Royal and the Fireman’s Fund. 





2% DIVIDEND DECLARED 
_Directors of the Northwestern Na- 
tional of Milwaukee have declared a divi- 
dend of 2%, or 50 cents a share, on the 
80,000 shares of stock outstanding. This 
dividend is payable April 29 to  stock- 
holders of record April 17. The com- 
pany previously paid $1.25 a share. Divi- 
dends have been paid continuously since 
1879. 





BACKS 60 DAY LOSS RULE 


The Explosion Conference has asked 
its members to signify their support to 
the sixty-day loss payment rule, which 
has already been approved by the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, East- 
ern Underwriters Association and other 
organizations. 





N. Y. LOCAL AGENT DIES 
Philip Kahn, four times president of 
the Village of Schuylersville, N. Y., and 
for forty-five years a local agent there, 
died last Friday. He was 62 years of age. 








17-23 John Street, New York 
COrtland 7-8300 
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Uptown 





122 East 42nd St.—LExington 2-6715 
245 Fifth Ave.—AShland 4-1772 
578 Madison Ave.—WIckersham 2-2627 
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EXAMINERS RE-ELECT TISDALE 





President of Association Here for An- 
other Year; A. G. Whitelaw Speaks 
on Loss Problems 
George W. Tisdale of the Commercial 
Union Assurance was re-elected presi- 
dent of the Fire Insurance Examiners 
Association at the annual dinner meet- 


ing held Tuesday evening at Child’s 
Golden Hill Restaurant on William 
Street. Other officers elected were: 


vice-president, J. A. Neilan, Norwich 
Union Fire; secretary, Charles L. Nord- 
siek, National Liberty; recording secre- 
tary, Frank J. Reider, Pacific, and treas- 
urer, Anton F. Kuzelka, Commercial 
Union. President ‘Tisdale said that 
although there had not been many in- 
spection trips taken during the last year 
because of unsettled business conditions 
he believed that a larger number of such 
trips will be scheduled during the com- 
ing twelve months, 

There were close to seventy-five mem- 
bers and guests present Monday night. 
The large turn-out was due in no small 
measure to the fact that the speaker of 
the evening was A. G. Whitelaw, gen- 
eral adjuster for the Commercial Union 
group and one of the better known au- 
thorities on fire loss settlements in this 
country. 

Mr. Whitelaw delivered a lengthy ad- 
dress on the important features of a 
number of recent court decisions on fire 
loss cases. Extracts from his talk will 
appear in The Eastern Underwriter next 
week. He also discussed ways for curb- 
ing the increase in incendiary fires and 
the problems connected with the crim- 
inal prosecution and civil defense of 
arson cases. 





EXCHANGE VETERANS MEET 





Annual Dinner of Old Timers Ass’n 
Held in Brooklyn; Several Well- 
Known Leaders Present 
The Old Timers Association of the 
New York Fire Insurance Exchange held 
its annual dinner last night at the Hotel 
St. George in Brooklyn. President 
Frederick L. Green of Starkweather & 
Shepley, presided. A. R. Small of the 
Underwriters Laboratories was toast- 
master. Among the guests of the asso- 
ciation were Harold M. Hess, manager 
of the Exchange; W. J. Ward, secretary 
of the New York Fire Insurance Rat- 
ing Organization; Lawrence Daw, man- 
ager of the Syracuse division of the rat- 
ing organization; John McGinley, gen- 
eral manager of the New York office of 
the Travelers, and T. Alfred Fleming, 
supervisor of the conservation depart- 
ment of the National Board of Fire Un- 

derwriters. 

The association is composed of those 
employed by the Exchange during its 
first ten years of existence, between 1898 
and 1908. The idea of having such an 
association was developed a few years 
ago by Edward W. Dart, vice-president 
of Hamilton & Wade, Inc., this first 
meeting being held as a tribute to Henry 
E. Hess, organizer and first manager of 
the Exchange. 


‘WITH J. LEHRENKRAUSS’ SONS 

J. Lehrenkrauss’ Sons, Inc., of 85 
Maiden Lane, has been appointed gen- 
eral agent of the Insurance Co. of the 
State of Pennsylvania for the New York 
suburban territory. This is one of the 
veteran agencies of the city, having been 
established in Brooklyn in 1878. 


N. B. & M. HAVANA AGENTS 

lhe North British &. Mercantile has 
appointed Johnson & Higgins as general 
agents in Havana, Cuba. Johnson & 
Higgins also act there in the same ca- 
pacity for the National Fire of Hartford. 
ROEMBKE MOVES QUARTERS 
The Sprinkler Leakage Conference 
and the Explosion Conference, both of 
which are managed by W. F. Roembke, 
have moved from their former head- 
quarters at 100 William Street to the 
twentieth floor of 116 John Street. 





VESSEL AGENCY TO MOVE 


Prominent Marine Underwriting Office 
Going to New Quarters at 


90 John St. on Monday 

The Vessel Agency, Inc., one of the 
old-established and better known of the 
marine and inland marine offices of New 
York City, is removing this week-end 
from its quarters at 44 Beaver Street 
to new and larger offices on the tenth 
floor of 90 John Street, in the heart of 
district north of Wall 
will be open for 


the insurance 


Strect. The agency 


business on John Street on Monday 
morning. The telephone numbers will 
be Beekman 3-3173, 3174 and 3175. 

For many years the Vessel Agency, 
Inc., has written all lines of marine in- 
surance, including ocean hull and cargo, 
inland marine and transportation and 
fire risks on vessels. The office acts as 
the New York marine department of the 
Hartford Fire, New York Underwriters 
Insurance Co., Citizens of N. J. and the 
Northwestern Fire & Marine. All ' of 
these companies are members of the 
Hartford Fire group. M. M. Pease and 
A. B. Sadler are associate managers of 
the Vessel Agency, Inc. 


EDWIN H. ZAUNER DIES 

Edwin H. Zauner, secretary of the 
Pioneer Agency, Inc., which is general 
agent of the Eagle, Star & British Do- 
minions and borough agent of the Met- 
ropolitan Casualty, died Thursday morn- 
ing of last week after an operation in 
the Post Graduate Hospital in New 
York. He was 40 years of age and had 
been in insurance for close to twenty- 
five years. Mr. Zauner is survived by 
his widow and one child. Funeral ser- 
vices were held Saturday evening from 
his late residence in Floral Park, Long 
Island. 








| PROTECTION 








Ohio Farmers Insurance 
Protects Modern Industry 


Giant factories and modest shops alike depend on 
Ohio Farmers insurance for modern protection. Owners 
recognize the worth of a company that has been in step 
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with the times since 1848. 


Industry is different—insurance is different—than it 
was 84. years ago when the Ohio Farmers was a pioneer 
But today as then, this 
company issues protection based on ample resources, 


in the Great Middle West. 


integrity and cooperation. 


If you want such a company to serve you and your 
clients in adversity or in prosperous times, it will pay 
you to write to the home office at LeRoy. 
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Insured’s Mistake No 
Waiver of Conditions 


ADDITIONAL COVERAGE BARRED 





Connecticut Court Holds Finance Com- 
pany Had Right to Insure Car 
Beyond Period of Payments 





The Connecticut Supreme Court held 
recently in the case of Di Mauro versus 
the Aetna (Fire) that an assured’s hon- 
est mistake in not knowing that there 
was other insurance on an automobile 
he had insured with the Aetna did not 
waive a provision in the policy that the 
insurance was void in the event of the 
existence of other coverage, 

1)i Mauro purchased from a motor 
sales company an automobile truck under 
a conditional bill of sale, the balance of 
the price being payable in eighteen 
monthly installments. The contract pro- 
viled that the sales company might in- 
sure the truck against. fire and theft for 
its own protection and that of its as- 
signee and the purchaser. The sales 
price included a premium for insurance. 
The sales company insured the truck 
against fire with the General Exchange 
Insurance Corp. for two years and as- 
signed its interest in the contract and 
t:uck to the General Motors Acceptance 
Corp. Di Mauro knew of this insurance 
but believed the policy was for only 
cighteen months. 

About four months after he made the 
final payment on the truck he took out 
another fire policy with the Aetna which 
had a clause forbidding other insurance 
without consent. A month later the 
truck was badly damaged by fire. The 
insured sued the Aetna for the loss. 
When the loss occurred the General Ex- 
change policy had not expired and would 
have attached if the Aetna policy had 
not been effected. 

Assured’s Contentions 

The insured contended the sales com- 
pany had no power to take out insur- 
ance for a longer period than eighteen 
months. The Connecticut Supreme Court, 
164 Atl. 494, ruled, however, that under 
the contract the sales company was au- 
thorized to take out insurance for a term 
reasonably sufficient to protect its inter- 
ests and those of its assignees; and the 
trial court found that the insurance in 
question was reasonably necessary to ac- 
complish that purpose. 

The insured also contended that he 
honestly believed the first policy ran 
only for eighteen months. The court 
said that the other insurance provision 
is not limited to situations of fraud by 
an insured and makes no allowance for 
even honest mistakes on his part; it 
puts the burden upon him to see that 
there is no other insurance upon the 
property covered by the policy; and his 
honest belief that the terms of the pol- 
icy issued by the General Exchange In- 
surance Company were other than they 
were was no defense. Moreover, in 
taking out insurance to protect the in- 
sured’s interest the sales company was 
his agent; it was authorized to accept 
the policy for him; and he was bound 
by its knowledge of its terms. 


MANHATTAN F. & M. EXPANDS 
The Manhattan Fire & Marine has 
entered Georgia, Alabama and South 
Carolina. Louis T. Miller is state agent 
with headquarters at 541 Trust Co. of 
Georgia building, Atlanta. He is well 
known in the South and formerly was 
with the American Central and the Pub- 
lic Fire. He now represents as state 
agent the Union Fire, Accident & Gen- 
eral of Paris, managed in this country 
by the London Assurance. The London 
also owns the Manhattan F. & M. 


GERMAN FIRE LOSSES DROP 

The total fire losses in Germany paid 
by private insurance companies during 
1932, as indicated by the union of pri- 
vate insurance companies, amounted to 
RM 84,677,442 as against RM 103,,627,465 
in 1931. 








TALKS ON EARTHQUAKE RISKS 





Father Macelwane of St. Louis Points 
Out Underwriting Features in Re- 
marks to Blue Goose Pond 

No section of the United States is im- 
mune to earthquakes, Reverend Father 
James B. Macelwane, S. J., Dean of the 
St. Louis University Grade School, and 
internationally recognized as an author- 
ity on Seismology, declared in an ad- 
dress before members of the St. Louis 
Pond of the Blue Goose on Monday, 
April 3. Father Macelwane, who has 
made a world-wide study of earthquakes, 
said that while it is true tremblors may 
occur in some localities more frequently 
than the average for the country gen- 
erally, no one should accept this as a 
guarantee their section will never ex- 
perience a major earth shock. 

He pointed out that up to the time of 
the San Francisco earthquake of 1906, 
very little earthquake research work had 
been carried on in the section of Cali- 
fornia now recognized to be a major 
earthquake zone, but that in recent 
years people have come to regard such 
investigation and study as_ necessary. 
3usiness men in sections prone to earth- 
quakes have been reluctant to aid in the 
compilation of records concerning earth- 
quakes because of the possibility of ad- 
verse reaction by the inhabitants. 

“Fortunately, the actual damage re- 
sulting from an earth shock is limited to 
a comparatively small area. The San 
Francisco quake of 1906 resulted in a 
great variation in the intensity of the 
shock in that city itself, indicating the 
local character of very serious quakes. 
suildings on filled ground, sand, etc., 
are submitted to a greater punishment 
than those constructed on rock. This is 
a factor that must be considered in the 
underwriting of earthquake insurance. 

“Construction of a building is a most 
vital factor. So far the study of the re- 
sistance of various methods of construc- 
tion has been limited. From the stand- 
point of underwriting, earthquake insur- 
ance as something apart from other 
lines of coverage is not practical. But 
when it is tied in with other forms, such 
as fire, windstorm, etc., it can be writ- 
ten profitably. Despite the large occa- 
sional losses, the experience with earth- 
quake insurance as a whole has been 
favorable.” 





ST. LOUIS RECIPROCITY PLAN 

The Fire Underwriters’ Association of 
St. Louis, Mo., has launched a reciproc- 
ity campaign to reward with proper pub- 
licity those business concerns in St. 
Louis and vicinity who carry all of their 
insurance with stock companies. This 
is part of a campaign that has been 


employed effectively in a number of 
cities throughout the country. Members 
of the association have been asked to 


furnish the names of business houses 
they know carry all of their insurance 
in stock companies. 


TWO AGENTS LOSE LICENSES 


Superintendent of Insurance George S. 
Van Schaick has revoked the licenses of 
George J. O’Brien, 148-17 14th Avenue, 
Whitestone, L. I., and of Daniel A. 
Clarke, 116-02 Sutphin Boulevard, Ja- 
miaca, N. Y. O’Brien, licensed as an 
agent of a fire insurance company was 
charged with failure to account for pre- 
miums collected. Clarke, licensed also 
as an agent of a fire insurance company, 
was similarly charged with failure to ac- 
count for premiums collected. 








DEATH OF T. H. BRADY 
T. H. Brady, insurance agent and real 
estate man of Caldwell, N. J.. died 
recently after an illness of five months. 
Hé had been in insurance for more than 
twenty years Surviving Mr. Brady is a 
widow. 





TORNADO CIRCULAR 
The National Union has issued a cir- 
cular telling the necessity for tornado 
cover. “Old Man Wind knows no bar- 
riers,” is its slogan. 





—— 


Nelken, German Expert On Arson, 
Solves the “Battle of Shanghai” 


Under the title “The Battle of Shang- 
hai” Neumann’s Zeitschrift, the leading 
insurance weekly in Berlin, relates a 
rather amusing story of the discovery 
and conviction of a family of firebugs. 
The hero of the story is the famous Ger- 
man fire and burglary insurance expert, 
Herr Nelken, whose vast experience and 
almost uncanny ability has wrecked 
many a well laid plan. 

The fire happened in a small village 


\ 





Keystone View Co. 


S. NELKEN 


in East Prussia and destroyed during the 
night a dwelling and a barn eight yards 
apart, while a stable right close to the 
dwelling remained intact. Several other 
circumstances pointed towards arson and 
the court asked Herr Nelken to make 
an investigation. Nelken found that the 
debris indicated the fire had started in 
several distinct places. He also learned 
that during the night of the fire the 


wind blew from the barn toward the 
house, and not from the house to the 
barn. Also, all the insured inventory had 
been placed in the burned barn the after- 
noon before the fire, while the uninsured 
personal property was all in the stable 
which had suffered no loss. 

The assured stated that he, his wife 
daughter and the daughter’s future hys. 
band, had left the property on the eye. 
ning before the fire with a load of fire 
wood, to bring it to a sister of the as. 
sured on a distant farm. On the way 
to this farm they had to pass through a 
village, and here the future son-in-lay 
left the family, as he was not on good 
terms with the aunt. He claimed that 
he had visited a movie and been picked 
un by the family on their way back to 
their home which they found to their 
great horror and distress burned. 

When examined the young man de- 
clared that he had seen a picture called 
“The Battle of Shanghai,” but he could 
not tell the story of the picture as he 
claimed he could not express himself 
with sufficient clarity. He could not name 
the hero or any of the characters. Herr 
Nelken asked him, whether it was a sea 
or land battle and the young man de- 
cided to make it a sea battle. When it 
was pointed out to,him that he would 
have to confirm his testimony under oath 
and what the penalties for perjury were, 
he decided to avail himself of his right 
to decline to testify. 

Finally he broke down and confessed 
that his father-in-law-to-be had planned 
the destruction of the property; that he 
had left the truck in the village, returned 
home on foot, set fire to the carefully 
prepared plant and returned on foot to 
the village, where he was picked up on 
the return of the family. He had not 
been to a movie at all. To cap the climax 
it was found that the Battle of Shanghai 
was neither a land nor a sea battle, in 
fact no battle at all. The title was 
“Death over Shanghai” and the subiect 
of the film was a detective story. The 
3attle of Shanghai in East Prussia had 
been the Waterloo of the assured. He 
had lost it. 





GEORGE GANNON DIES 

George Gannon, 48 years of age, died 
recently at his home in Jersey City 
after a lingering illness. For more than 
eight years he was engaged in the gen- 
eral insurance business in Jersey City. 
He is survived by his wife, one son and 
two daughters. 





N. J. AGENCY INCORPORATED 

Articles of incorporation were filed last 
week at New Brunswick, N. J., by the 
York-Jersey Underwriters, with head- 
quarters in the Perth Amboy Bank 
Suilding, Perth Amboy, N. J. The in- 
corporators include James J. Ward of 
Ridgefield, N. J., and Harry Van Ider- 
stine of Cranford, N. J. 


33% PASS AGENTS’ TESTS 
Eleven out of a total of thirty-three 
applicants for local agents’ certificates 
of authority successfully passed qualifi- 
cation examinations conducted by the 
New York Insurance Department in 
New York City on March 23. 








CRAVENS, DARGAN & CO. EXPAND 

Cravens, Dargan & Co. of Houston, 
Texas, have acquired the general agen- 
cies of Hornberger, Beckmann & Co. 
and P. A. Beckmann of San Antonio. 
The principals of both these offices will 
be associated with Cravens, Dargan & 
Co. 





BILL TO SEPARATE DEP’TS 
A bill has been introduced in the 
Florida legislature providing for sepa- 
ration of the Departments of Banking 
and Insurance. This move has the sup- 
port of the Florida local agents. 






W. U. A. RE-ELECTS WILLIAMS 

Walter D. Williams, vice-president and 
Western manager of the Security of New 
Haven, was re-elected president of the 
Western Underwriters Association at the 
annual meeting last week at White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va. E. A. Henne, vice- 
president and Western manager of the 
America Fore companies, and Fred W. 
Koeckert, United States manager of the 


Commercial Union, were elected vice- 
presidents. Charles F. Thomas is sec- 
retary. The next meeting of the W. 


U. A. will be held in Manchester, Vt, 
in September. 





N. Y. SOCIETY COMMITTEE 

President A. R. Phillips of the Insur- 
ance Saciety of New York has appointed 
the following members of the society to 
serve as a committee for the nomination 
of officers and directors to be elected at 
the annual meeting on May 23: Charles 
E. Wickham, American of Newark, chatr- 
man; Rexford Crewe, Lloyds Insurance 
Co.; Harry R. Farjeon of Farjeon & 
Ballin; Christopher Gore, Francis | 
Carr & Co., and James F. O’Hea, Na- 
tional Surety. 





LONDON FIRE CHIEF’S SALARY 

The new chief officer of the London 
County Council Fire Brigade is to fe 
ceive a salary of £1,400 per annum, fis 
ing by £100 per annum to £1,800. It has 
been decided to invite applications for 
the appointment from officers on the 
permanent staff whose age, except as Te- 
gards officers in the London Fire Br 
gade, does not exceed 45. Chief Officer 
H. R. Dyer, who retired at the end of 
March, received £1,800 per annum. 
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MARINE & AUTOMOBILE 








Federal Court Decides 
Division of Liability 


Loss ON N. Y. BARGE CANAL 





Globe & Rutgers Towers’ Liability Policy 
Called Upon to Pay Bulk 
of Marine Claim 





Dreyfus & Co. shipped 19,200 bushels 
of wheat on the barge Ryan from Buf- 
falo to New York in tow of the tug 
Fagan. On entering the government 
lock at Troy the Ryan collided with the 
ouard rail and sank with its cargo. Drey- 
fus & Co. sued and recovered from the 
carrier, the Marine Transit Corp., which 
owned both the barge and the tug,.the 
cargo loss, $28,132, and $5,814, counsel 
fees and disbursements, making $33,946 
with interest. 

The Marine Transit Corp. was insured 
with the Globe & Rutgers against tow- 
er’s liability claims and with the North- 
western Fire & Marine by an open policy 
against carrier’s liability. It sued both 
companies. The question in the case was 
where the ultimate loss should fall. 

The Federal district court for eastern 
New York, Marine Transit Corp. v. 
Northwestern Fire & Marine, Feb. 7, 
1933, 2 F. Supp. 489, holds that the Globe 
& Rutgers was liable under the tower’s 
liability policy for the loss of the cargo, 
counsel fees and disbursements in the 
action against the insured up to the limit 
of the policy, which was $29,700, and the 
Northwestern Fire & Marine was liable 
to the extent that these were not cov- 
ered by the Globe & Rutgers policy up 
to the extent of its carrier’s liability pol- 
icy. This secondary liability was not af- 
fected by the fact that the insured owned 
both the barge and the tug. The car- 
rier’s liability policy contained a_ pro- 
rating clause. 

A subsidiary point in the case was that 
the Globe & Rutgers, having failed to 
advise the insured of its intent to dis- 
claim liability for the fees and disburse- 
ments in the action of Dreyfus & Co. 
against the insured, waived the policy re- 
quirement of its written consent to the 
employment of counsel by the insured. 

FINDS U. Ss. COURTS SEVERE 
The annual report of the United King- 
dom Mutual Steamship Assurance Asso- 
ciation states that the majority of claims 
which the association has to meet in the 
protection and indemnity classes arises 
upon voyages to and from the United 
States. The report comments on the 
unusually strict construction which the 
\merican courts place upon the obliga- 
tions of shipowners and states the belief 
that where it is possible to find against 
the shipowner the courts in this country 
will do SO. 

QUITS PACIFIC BOARD 

The North China has resigned as a 
member of the Board of Fire Under- 
wfiters of the Pacific for the reason that 
it has ceased to do fire business on the 
coast and will confine its operations to 
marine lines. 





JOINS THEFT BUREAU 
_ The National Union companies have 
ioined the National Automobile Theft 
Bureau. This includes membership in 
the eastern, southern, western and Pa- 
cific divisions. 





FRANKLIN FIRE DIVIDEND 
The directors of the Franklin Fire of 
Philadelphia have declared the regular 
quarterly dividend of 25 cents a share, 
Pavahle May 1 to stockholders of rec- 
ord April 29, 
POLISH HARBOR OPEN BY JULY 
The Polish free harbor in the new citv 
of Gdingen on the Baltic will be ready 
by July 1 and open for use then. 











Offers Aids to Agents 
On Inland Marine Risks 

MANY UNUSUAL RISKS HANDLED 

A. W. Barthelmes of America Fore 


Group Speaks Before Local Board 
at Binghamton, N. Y. 








Ways for agents to develop inland ma- 
rine insurance were outlined by A. W. 
Barthelmes, manager of the inland ma- 
rine department of the America Fore 
group, at a luncheon meeting before the 
Fire & Casualty Club of Binghamton last 
week. 

Mr. Barthelmes said in part: “The 
field of inland marine insurance offers 
to alert agents everywhere an unlimited 
opportunity for premium development 
not readily found in other classes of in- 
surance cover. While many agents have 
taken heed and advantage of the sales 
helps constantly offered to them by the 
companies they represent the premium 
receipts of the companies writing the 
various inland marine forms are but a 
fraction of the production this class 
would enjoy provided producers in every 
territory pushed the business to its full 
capabilities. 

“There is not an agent in the country 
who is without prospects for some form 
of inland cover in his territory no mat- 
ter how small his working field might 
be. If agents can be made to see things 
around them in the light of potential 
inland marine sales we shall then have 
proceeded a long way in the direction 
of our goal. 

Can Take Care of Many Unusual Covers 

“When you are confronted with an 
application involving some unusual cover 
for which there does not appear to be 
any standard method of handling do not 
turn your client down without consulting 
your company. If there is a transit risk 
connected with the proposal it is pos- 
sible the marine department will be able 
to handle it. Many times through the 
elimination of certain undesirable fea- 
tures or the application of deductibles or 
franchises an otherwise objectionable of- 
fering is made writable and a contract 
agreed upon to the satisfaction of all 
parties. 

“Numerous accounts have been lost by 
agents who have listlessly neglected to 
extend themselves to find a market for 
some unusual or ‘freak’ risk when of- 
fered. Entire lines have been turned 
over to more alert agencies merely be- 
cause the latter were conversant with 
the facilities of the inland marine com- 
panies, and, consequently, readily placed 
for their new client the risk which the 
first agent considered impossible of ac- 
complishment. 

“When a marine underwriter engages 


in the writing of a particular form of 
inland cover he prepares well. He vis- 
ualizes the needs of the policyholder and 
arranges capacity to care for line re- 
quirements. Consequently, when enor- 
mous amounts of liability are demanded 
by the insuring public, high values risks 
such as jewelry or fine arts or regis- 
tered mail or bridges or tunnels, the 
American marine market is not found 
lacking. So well is the business organ- 
ized that American insureds encounter 
no difficulty whatever in covering their 
maximum needs here completely and 
quickly. 

“The utility and indispensability of in- 
land marine insurance in this country is 
amply demonstrated by the millions of 
dollars paid to claimants each year for 


losses arising from collisions, derail- 
ments, wrecks, sea perils, floods, fires; 
explosions, cyclones, thefts, non-deliv- 


eries, breakages, earthquakes and many 


other perils insured under inland con- 
tracts. 

“A true and thorough understanding 
of the scope and meaning of inland ma- 
tine insurance is the first essential of 
the inland producer. No better or more 
practical way can this be attained than 
by a conscientious study of the Ne~ 
York Insurance Superintendent’s defini- 
tion of Marine and/or Transportation 
Insurance of September, 1932. Every 
agent should preserve a copy of this rul- 
ing and refer to it constantly.” 





36% PASS AGENTS’ TESTS 


Nine persons qualified for local agents’ 
certificates of authority at the qualifi- 
cation examination held in New York 
City on April 5 by the New York Insur- 
ance Department, Sixteen other appli- 
cants failed to pass the test so that the 
percentage of failures was 64%. 





Why Car Owners 


In Suburban 


Areas Need Collision Insurance 


A. A. Muller, manager of the New 
York metropolitan automobile depart- 
ment of the Fireman’s Fund, answers in 
the company’s publication, The Record, 
some of the arguments offered by car 
owners when opposing the purchase of 
collision insurance. He is of the opinion 
that local agents can readily sell more 
collision coverage if they will only not 
back away at the first signs of sales 


resistance. Here is what Mr. Muller 
offers: 

Few, if any, agents have not heard a 
motorist say that he did not need colli- 


sion insurance, either because of his rare 
driving ability or because his car is not 
regularly operated in congested centers. 

In fairness it must be conceded that 
in the Era of the Linen Duster the 
need for collision insurance was not im- 
perative. However, we are not living in 
the Era of the Linen Duster! 

Today, with a fast-driving—somewhat 
heedless—public, with express and super 
highways and with cars that are geared 
to develop a speed that a few years ago 
was attained only on race tracks, the 
automobiles of the suburbanite and the 
city motorist are subject to the same 
exposure and even the best driver in the 
world can hardly hope to escape acci- 
dent indefinitely. 

No longer can it be assumed that the 
only car owners needing collision pro- 
tection are those who reside in the met- 
ropolitan centers. On the contrary, sta- 
tistics prove that a very large and con- 
stantly growing proportion of the most 
serious collision accidents occurs in the 
so-called uncongested districts. The 
very. simple reason being that the temp- 
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‘ards as the cars from the city, 


tation to speed is greatest in uncon- 
gested districts. 

Big Loss Real Concern of Car Owner 

Undeniably the minor accidents re- 
sulting in scratched, dented fenders and 
damage to other car equipment occur 
most frequently in the big cities. On 
the other hand, with rigidly enforced 
traffic ordinances regulating speed, 
these minor losses do not greatly con- 
cern the car owner. It is the total or 
near-total loss of the car that gives the 
real concern 

You will do well, Mr. Agent, to point 
out that even though cars owned and 
principally operated in suburban dis- 
tricts are subject to the same road haz- 
the cost 
of collision protection is available at con- 
siderably less than must be paid by the 
city motorist. 

Many car owners do not feel the need 
of full coverage collision, but are ex- 
tremely anxious to protect their major 
investment in their cars by carrying some 
form of deductible collision—the most 
popular of which is the $50 deductible 
coverage. 

It is by no means unusual for an auto- 
mobile owner to imagine that property 
damage insurance covers damage to his 
own car. Many motorists therefore as- 
sume that they have complete protection 
when they buy fire, theft, property dam- 
age and public liability insurance, and 
the agent or broker who does not clear 
up this misunderstanding and explain 
the need for collision protection, is per- 
mitting the assured to face an uninsured 
loss and is passing up the chance for 
increased commissions. 

Costs Are Not Too High 

Some agents, unfamiliar with the man- 
ual, are not well posted on the cost of 
the various collision coverages in their 
section. Too often they arbitrarily de- 
cide that collision insurance “comes high 
and will scare off the prospect.” 

What every agent and broker should 
do is to explain the need for collision 
insurance and quote the cost of the va- 
rious collision coverages. 

If the motorist decides to do without 
collision insurance altogether, he will at 
least be under no illusion that property 
damage insurance means the same thing 
as collision insurance. 

This plan is fair to the motorist; it 
will impress on him that the agent or 
broker is intelligently looking after his 
interests. It is fair to the insurance 
salesman, since it eliminates misunder- 
standings which so often yield cancella- 
tions and lost renewals. 

In selling the various automobile cov- 
erages it is important for the agent to 
let it be known that the company he 
represents backs up the protection guar- 
anteed by its policies with claim service 
that assures every policyholder of prompt 
and courteous attention, whether the ac- 
cident occurs locally or at some distant 
point. 
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Illinois Rejected Risk 
Plan Before Carriers 


EARLY ACCEPTANCE IS SOUGHT 





Will Solve Situation Confronted by 
Employers Unable to Obtain Com- 
pensation For Themselves 


Casualty companies writing compensa- 
tion insurance in Illinois had before them 
immediate 





this week for “earnest and 
consideration” the so-called rejected risk 
plan which would provide coverage for 
those employers who have been unable 
to secure it for themselves after repeated 
efforts. This plan, the result of several 
weeks’ work by a special committee, has 
been submitted to the companies by 
Peter J. Angsten, chairman, Illinois in- 
dustrial commission, who has _ insisted 
ever since the matter came to a head 
last month that some definite way must 
be provided in that state to take care 
of these rejected risks. The acceptance 
of three-fourths of the total number of 
carriers representing at least 75% of 
compensation premium writings in IIli- 
nois (exclusive of coal mine premiums) 
is required before the plan, as follows, 
would become effective: 


Control Vested in Administrative 
Committee 


1. This plan shall apply only to risks, 
other than coal mine risks, that in good 
faith are entitled to insurance under the 
Illinois workmen’s compensation law. 
The plan shall be under the control of 
an administrative committee composed of 
four members representing respectively 
each of the following four groups of 
carriers: 

(a) Stock companies that are members of the 
National Bureau of Casualty & Surety Under- 
writers. 

(b) Other stock companies, 

(c) Non-stock companies that are members of 
the American Mutual Alliance. 

(d) Other non-stock companies. 


The members of the administrative 
committee shall be selected by their re- 
spective groups. The committee shall 
choose one of its members to act as 
chairman and invite the chairman of the 
state industrial commission to be present 
at all meetings. 

2. An employer shall not be consid- 
ered as subject to this plan unless he has 
applied for workmen’s compensation cov- 
erage, in writing, to at least five com- 
panies authorized to write such insurance 
in Illinois and such coverage has been 
definitely refused by these companies. 

The request for coverage under this 
plan must emanate directly from the em- 
ployer and shall be filed on a prescribed 
form, which provides among other things 
the following: 

(a) Such necessary underwriting, financial and 
character information as appears necessary. 

(b) A statement by the employer that he will 
maintain complete record of his financial trans- 
actions in such form and in such manner as the 
carrying company may reasonably require and 
that such record will, at all times, be available 
to the carrier at a designated place. 

(c) That he will 


comply with all reasonable 


(Continued on Page 38) 


CASUALTY AND SURETY 





International Re. Goes 
Into Receivership 


RESULT OF DELAWARE ACTION 





Chancery Court There Acting on Insolv- 
ency Complaint Names Three Re- 
ceivers Including C. M. Hansen 





Three receivers tvere appointed for the 
International Reinsurance Corporation of 
Wednesday afternoon in 
Chancery Court, Wilmington, Del., after 
petition of Bertha E. 
Maurer of Elizabeth, N. J., a creditor of 
the former Commonwealth Casualty 
(which was absorbed by the Interna- 


Delaware on 


a hearing on 


tional) who alleged in her complaint that 
the company was insolvent being unable 





Lloyds Gets Gen’! Indemnity 
Frank Cohen, executive vice-presi- 
| dent, Lloyds Insurance Co. of Amer- 
| ica, made known on Wednesday that 
that company had acquired from the 
International Reinsurance 100% of 
the stock of the General Indemnity of 
Rochester. 

The Lloyds interests intend to con- 
tinue the operations of the General 
Indemnity as a_ separate company, 
specializing as heretofore in forgery 
and check alteration bonds. 

It was made clear by Mr. Cohen 
that the International Re., which pur- 
chased the company last summer, was 
entirely out of the picture and that its 
directors on the General’s board will 
be replaced by Lloyds’ directors. A 
number of Rochester directors and at 
least part of the company’s present 
officers will continue to serve. 











to obtain funds with which to meet cer- 
tain judgments and claims. The receiv- 
ers named are Arthur G. Logan, Jr., 
Wilmington attorney; Carl M. Hansen, 
president of the International Re., and 
George De B. Keim, Edgewater Park, 
N. }. 


Complainant’s Charge 


It was brought out in the complaint 
that the Commonwealth Casualty of 
Philadelphia, and the Independence In- 
demnity merged in September, 1931, un- 
der the name of the Independence In- 
demnity and that on October 31, 1932, 
there was a merger between the Inter- 
national Reinsurance and the Inde- 
pendence Indemnity, under the name of 
the International, which assumed all lia- 
bilities of the Independence. The latter 
transferred all its assets to the Inter- 
national. The complainant states she 
holds a claim of $5,000 against the old 
Commonwealth Casualty, which, because 
of these mergers, is now a liability of 
the defendant corporation. 

The complainant alleged that the cor- 
poration does not have available funds 
with which to meet her claim and the 
claims of other creditors. 

Hansen Statement 

Commenting on the receivership ac- 
Mr. Hansen made the following 


(Continued on Page 35) 
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H. & A. CONFERENCE PROGRAM 





Two Additional Speakers and Two New 
Round Table Discussion Topics An- 
nounced for June Convention 

Two additional speakers and two more 
round table discussion topics have been 
announced by the program committee of 
the Health & Accident Underwriters 
Conference for its forthcoming annual 
meeting to be held at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, June 5 to 8. 

The speakers are Dr. R. G. Leland, 
director, bureau of medical economics, 
American Medical Association, who will 
talk on “Medical and Hospital Insur- 
ance,” and Paul W. Watts, manager, 
group department, Washington National 
of Chicago, whose subject is to be 
“Group Accident and Health Insurance.” 

[he new topics for round table dis- 
cussion are “Reduction of Underwriting 
ar a . ° ere 
Expense,” which deals with acquisition 
costs, home office and administrative 
expense, taxes and other overhead ex- 
pense, and “Our Increasing Loss Ra- 
tios,” dealing with the effect of the 
present economic conditions on the ac- 
cident and health business, the advis- 
ability of establishing rate differentials 
by states where the loss experience in 
certain states is excessive, re-underwrit- 
ing of old business, the use of more re- 
stricted and limited coverage, and the 
advisability of increasing premiums on 
renewals. 


U. S. F. & G. QUARTER 

At the meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the United States Fidelity & 
Guaranty, President Davis stated that 
the company’s losses in the first quarter 
of 1933 were approximately $2,000,000 less 
than in the same period of 1932. Ex- 
penses decreased $650,000. The sum of 
$72,584 was added to surplus. Over and 
above the adequate required reserves of 
$34,000,000 the company carried additional 
voluntary contingent reserve of $3,625,000. 





CLAIM CONVENTION’S THEME 

The annual International Claim con- 
vention will be held at the Traymore 
Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J., on September 
11, 12 and 13. Theme of the association 
meeting this year is “Some of the Dif- 


ficulties with Troublesome Claims.” 
John Bennett, U. S. Casualty, is handling 
the program. 





1932 OKLA. CASUALTY RESULTS 


Total Net Premiums Were $6,471,48 
With Losses of $5,810,889; Compen- 
sation Losses Exceeded Income 

Total net premiums collected by casy- 
alty companies in Oklahoma during the 
year ending December 31, 1932, amounted 
to $6,471,480 with losses during the same 
period, totaling $5,810,889, according to 
figures released by Assistant Insurance 
Commissioner Leonard H. Savage. 

Income from accident and health pre- 
miums netted $1,720,061 and losses, $1,- 
211,954; on auto liability net premiums 
were $940,414 and losses $718,469; other 
liability premiums aggregated $320,553 
and losses $162,437. 

Although the loss ratio was not s0 
great as in the previous year, experience 
of companies in workmen’s compensation 
insurance during 1932 was very unfavor- 
able with losses exceeding income by 
$815,727. Premiums collected in this class 
of coverage in 1932 were $1,438,616 and 
losses reported at $2,254,340. Records of 
experience during 1931 reveal a total of 
premium deposits collected of $2,034,610 
and claims paid amounting to $2,978,927, 
with a loss ratio of 146.4%. 

The figures for 1932 list fidelity and 
surety premiums at $1,212,299 and losses 
at $1,065,281; burglary and theft  pre- 
miums at $211,333; automobile property 
and damage, collision, etc., premiums at 
$397,951, losses at $163,357; and miscella- 
neous and other lines, income at $106,997 
and losses paid, $12,737. 

In plate glass insurance a decrease was 
shown in both premiums and losses. The 
1932 premium income was $114,276 as 
against $147,097 in 1931; and claims paid 
in 1932 were $45,441 as compared with 
$60,220 the preceding year. 





IMPORTANT BOND DECISION 

Surety companies won a long fight for 
right to cancel depository bonds when 
Dauphin Court, Pennsylvania, this week 
ruled that companies need not reimburse 
state for money in active accounts in 
closed banks if companies had previously 
canceled bonds. 

LEGION POST MEETS HERE 

The Insurance Post of the American 
Legion met last evening in Childs’ Gold- 
en Hill restaurant on William Street. 
Arthur H. Gagnon, a referee of the State 
Workmen’s Compensation Bureau, spoke. 
He was formerly counsel of the Inde- 
pendence Indemnity. 
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Attractive Program for 
Mass. Safety Congress 

APRIL 24 AND 25 IN BOSTON 

Insurance Speakers Include D. S. Beyer, 


F. H. Wentworth, T. Z. Franklin, Dr. 
Stack; J. L. Whitlock Committee Chr. 





An attractive program has been pre- 
pared for the twelfth annual Massachu- 
setts Safety Conference to be held at 
the Hotel Statler, Boston, April 24 and 
25 under the auspices of the Massachu- 
setts Safety Council and co-operating 
organizations ~among which are the 
Massachusetts Automobile Rating & Ac- 
cident Prevention Bureau, the National 
Fire Protection Association, New Eng- 
land Insurance Exchange and National 
Safety Council. 

One of the most instructive sessions 
will be on “Occupational Diseases” at 
which the insurance speakers will be 
David S. Beyer, vice-president and chief 
engineer, Liberty Mutual, whose topic 
will be “The Mechanical Control. Elliott 
P. Knight, Employers’ Liability, and 
Reuel C. Stratton, Travelers, both of 
whom will participate in the general dis- 
cussion which closes this session. 

Another attraction will be the New 
England Fire Prevention Conferenc¢ 
which is being given under the auspices 
of the fire prevention committee of the 
Massachusetts Safety Council. At this 
gathering the well known Franklin H. 
Wentworth, managing director, National 
Fire Protection Association, will talk on 
“Ashes Pay No Dividends.” And at the 
first day’s luncheon meeting T. Z. 
Franklin, manager, special hazards de- 
partment of the Automobile of Hartford, 
will discuss “Modern Methods of Teach- 
ing Fire Prevention” illustrating his talk 
with what is described as “a spectacular 
demonstration” on the stage of the ball 
room. 

Other Insurance Topics 

The public utilities group session which 
starts off the second day’s business will 
feature three important compensation 
problems. They are “Where Are We 
Heading in Workmen’s Compensation 
Costs?” by Gay Gleason, Boston lawyer, 
who has made a constant study of com- 
pensation laws; “Hernia—Honest Com- 
pensation or Industrial Dole?” by Dr. 
Michael E. McGarty, Boston, and “Major 
and Minor Backstrains” by Dr. William 
F. Dolan, Employers’ Liability. 

An entire session will also be devoted 
to safety educational problems with Dr. 
Herbert J. Stack, National Bureau of 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters, talk- 
ing on “New Approaches to Junior and 
Senior High School Pupils.” Then comes 
the commercial vehicle group meeting at 
which William Hollingsworth, safety en- 
gineer of Russell, Fairfield & Ellis, Bos- 
ton agency, will talk on “Co-operation or 
Cancellation.” 

Those who plan to attend the confer- 
ence may look forward with interest to 
the Governor’s luncheon on the second 
day at which Governor Joseph B. Ely of 
Massachusetts is scheduled to talk on 
“Does the Pedestrian Need a Break or a 
Brake?” This will be followed by an 
afternoon session devoted entirely to 
“Control of Motorists” at which one of 
the general topics will be “Did Better 
Enforcement Reduce Accidents Last 
ear?” by Bernard J. Rothwell, chair- 
man, Governor’s Committee on Street & 
Highway Safety. 

Insurance Men on Committees 

Among the insurance men serving on 
the various conference committees are 
Eugene E. Place. American Mutual; Al- 
fred N. Miner, Gilmour, Rothery & Co., 
Boston agency; J. Lawton Whitlock, 
Century Indemnity, who is chairman of 
the committee on attendance. Repre- 
sented on Mr. Whitlock’s committee are 
W. N. Magoun, Massachusetts Automo- 
bile Rating & Accident Prevention Bu- 
reau; J. W. Matthews, Travelers: and 
Raymond S., Patterson, John Hancock 
Mutual Life. 








F, & D. Field Changes 


Upon the advice of his physician 
and at his request the Fidelity & 
Deposit has granted an extended 
leave of absence to James H. Rich- 
ards, for the past several years man- 
ager of the company’s branch office 
at Memphis. Management of the 
branch’s activities has been taken 
over by G. W. Crist, Jr., who has 
been assistant manager at Newark. 

Paul S. Parris, formerly manager 
at Newark, has been promoted to be 
resident vice-president in that city 
and William L. Lowe, formerly man- 
ager at Buffalo, has been appointed 
manager of the Newark branch. 

Mr. Lowe will be succeeded in Buf- 
falo by Donald L. Buckler, formerly 
assistant manager of that office. 














UNION INDEMNITY INVENTORY 


Stows Assets of $5,716,132 When Com- 
pany Failed in January; $3,082,093 
Pledged as Collateral 
When the Union Indemnity went into 
receivership last January its assets to- 
taled $5,716,132 of which $2,509,444 were 
pledged as collateral for loans from the 
k. F. C. and $572,649 to the Hibernia 
Bank & Trust Co. of New Orleans. This 
information is indicated by a lengthy in- 
ventory prepared by New Orleans ap- 
praisers. Liabilities are not included in 

the inventory. 


The appraisal of the assets listed is 


as follows: Bonds, stocks, mortgage 
notes and other securities, $3,883,154 (of 
which $100,149 were unpledged) ; cash on 
hand and in banks, $553,900, of which 
$529,600 was listed as what the receivers 
may reasonably expect to recover from 
banks which closed prior to January 6; 
securities deposited with state treasur- 
ers to comply with legal requirements 
for protection of policyholders, $684,374; 
reinsurance recoverable from other con- 
cerns, $200,497 and reinsurance received, 
$17,709: outstanding premium balances 
due, $884,480; furniture, fixtures, office 
equipment and supplies in the Union In- 
demnity building and warehouse, $30,- 
849: cash surrender value of insurance 
policies on company officers, $29,781; de- 
posits, accounts receivable and other as- 
sets, $95,987. 


R. H. GORE IN WASHINGTON 


Chicago Insurance Man, Mentioned for 
Internal Revenue Post, May Become 
United States Treasurer 
Robert H. Gore, prominent Chicago 
insurance man, who was mentioned 
prominently several weeks ago as being 
in line for the post of Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue in the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration, left for Washington on 
Tuesday where it is reported he may be 
offered the post of United States Treas- 

urer in lieu of the Revenue post. 

Mr. Gore is head of R. H. Gore & Co., 
general agents for the North American 
Accident in Cook County. which firm, 
established in 1921, has built up a large 
volume of newspaper accident insurance. 


Mich. Bill Makes Deposit Bonds 
On Public Funds Unnecessary 


Depository bonds for sublic funds of 
any political subdivision, including the 
state itself, would be unnecessary under 
the terms of a measure introduced last 
week in the Michigan legislature. The 
bill would declare all such public monies 
on deposit to be trust funds subject to 
call at anv time and not mingled with 
the general assets of the depository. In 
case the depository suspended either 
through insolvency or “because of any 
proclamation issued by the governor of 
the state or President of the United 
States.” the funds would be immediately 
pavable on demand of the proper offi- 
cial. If there were insufficient cash on 
hand to meet the demand the depositing 


SEEK RECEIVERSHIP REHEARING 


Mich. Department to File Petition with 
Supreme Court in Dispute Over 
Southern Surety Assets There 
A petition for rehearing is being pre- 
pared for filing with the Michigan su- 
preme court in the matter of the dis- 
puted receivership proceedings for the 
Michigan assets of the Southern Surety. 

Ralph Wade, second deputy commis- 
sioner, was apparently displaced as re- 
ceiver by a recent opinion of the court 
which held that the Ingham circuit court 
proceedings, launched by Charles D. 
Livingston, former commissioner, were 
void because the Wayne circuit court 
had already assumed jurisdiction. The 
opinion held that the Equitable Trust 
Co. of Detroit was the legally appointed 
receiver although this company was not 
designated until after Wade’s appoint- 
ment by Judge Leland W. Carr of In- 
gham court. The Detroit court, how- 
ever, had named another receiver, later 
vacating the order to name the Equi- 
table Trust. Meanwhile Wade has taken 
possession of the Michiean assets and 
has been handling the Michigan claims 
in co-operation with the New York re- 
ceiver. 

The Equitable Trust is itself under a 
conservator and a transfer of the re- 
ceivership at this time is seen as em- 
bodying many complications. The 
Wayne court proceedings were started 
by counsel for Miss Bertha Cleavenger, 
who had a large claim against the com- 
pany arising out of an appeal bond in a 
breach of promise case. The depart- 
mental petition filed here was in the in- 
terest of all claimants. 

Charles F. Cummins of the attorney 
general’s department is preparing the 
rehearing petition for the department. 





International Re 


(Continued from Page 3) 


statement to The 
on Wednesday: 
“This is strictly a move to conserve 
assets for policyholders and stockhold- 
ers. During the past two years the In- 
ternational took over a number of casu- 
alty companies in endeavor to stabilize 
conditions, and _ protect policyholders, 
particularly workmen’s compensation. 
The securities of these companies are 
badly frozen and necessitate receiver- 
ship. Prompt and active steps are al- 
ready being taken for rehabilitation.” 
N. Y. Conservator Applied For 


Upon receiving the information that 
receivers had been appointed for the 
company in Delaware John J. Bennett 
Jr., Attorney General of the State of 
New York, representing the Superin- 
tendent of Insurance applied to the Su- 
preme Court for an order appointing 
George S. Van Schaick, Superintendent 
of Insurance, as conservator of the as- 
sets and affairs of the International Re- 
insurance in this state. The hearing on 
the application was set for Friday, April 
? 


Eastern Underwriter 


The International Reinsurance Corp., 
originally organized in California in 1928, 
was reincorporated in Delaware in 1931. 
While it did a large reinsurance business, 
its results in this line seemed to be satis- 
factory; but, when it began reinsuring 
the entire business of numerous direct 
writing companies which had got into 
trouble and certain classes of the busi- 
ness these companies had done princi- 
pally showed a very bad loss experience 
generalivy, the burden became too heavy. 





governmental unit would have a prior 
claim on assets as liquidation was pur- 
sued. 

Another bill under consideration in the 
Michigan legislature would merely re- 
move the depository bond requirement 
for state funds and repedl this provision 
for all governmental subdivisions, plac- 
ing responsibility for the safety of pub- 
lic funds deposits upon the governing 
hodies of each, the state administrative 
board choosing depositories for the state. 


Fake Cuban Loss 


(Continued from Page 23) 

bales of tobacco which are being offered 
for sale at any one time. No tobacco 
dealer consulted had ever heard of any 
such quantity of tobacco, as alleged to 
have been involved in this fire, being 
placed in any warehouse in Pinar del Rio 
Province nor any other point on the 
island. 

Thus, convinced that under no circum- 
stances could there have been a value of 
$700,975 involved, Dargan began to look 
into the criminal feature of the case. He 
retained the services of Dr. Ramirez, and 
the criminal investigation got under way. 
He got in touch with the authorities: 
and examination of books and records of 
tobacco dealers followed. To protect 
against legal difficulties the services of 
Powers, Kaplan & Berger were retained 
in New York, Samuel A. Berger acting 
for the firm. 

Get Revolution Clue 

While in New York Mr. Dargan inter- 
viewed well-known tobacco dealers about 
quality and quantity of tobacco and other 
details of tobacco crops; and at this stage 
of the investigation he ran across the 
clues which made him and Berger con- 
vinced that the revolutionary party was 
figuring in some way in the claim. 

Dargan, Berger and George Moszkov- 
ski then went to Miami where they met 
Dr. Ramirez and some others. It was in 
Miami that they got in touch with mem- 
bers of the Cuban revolutionary party, 
living in exile in that city, and obtained 
their statements as well as their philoso- 
phy. Developments then came thick and 
fast. The insurance adjuster and attor- 
neys flew to Havana; public authorities 


were seen; and confessions and with- 
drawal of claim by the four tobacco 
growers were made before an official 


notary public of Cuba. Agreement was 
also signed by two tobacco dealers in- 
volved. 

The policies were returned to the com- 
panies. 

This is one of the most iriteresting 
losses which has come to the attention 
of the companies in some time, and dis- 
closes exceptionally fine work on the 
part of the insurance companies’ ad- 
justers and others. 





AUCTION UNION SECURITIES 
R. F. C. Pays $2,106,000 for Collateral 
Held to Secure Loans of Ap- 
proximately $3,000,000 
Collateral posted by the defunct Union 
Indemnity and the Union Title Guaran- 
tee to secure loans aggregating approx- 
imately $3,000,000 made by the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation brought 
$2,106,000 at auction sale in New Orleans 
last week. The last of seven lots, sold 
on Saturday and consisting of miscella- 
neous bonds and mortgage notes of a 
face value of $1,850,000, went to the R. 

F. C. for $1,000,000. 

The securities comprising the lot first 
were offered separately. Only about 
10% of those offered drew any bids. Such 
bids as were made were merely nominal. 
In one instance listed bonds selling on 
the exchange at $70 drew a bid of less 
than $20. The total of all bids was under 
$23,000. They were then offered as a lot 
and bid in by the R. F. C. 

The six lots sold on Thursday, the 
opening day of the sale, were all bid in 
by the R. F. C,, bringing a total of 
$1,106,000. 


LLOYD’S WINS JEWELRY CASE 


Pearl and Diamond Merchants Had 
Brought Action for $60,000 Against 
Montague Evans 

Justice Humphreys of London has de- 
cided in favor of Lloyd's in the case of a 
$90,000 jewelry hold-up. Action was 
brought by M. Gerder & Co., pearl and 
diamond merchants, against Montague 
Evans, representing the Lloyd's con- 
cerns. He maintained that the hold-up 
had been prearranged. 
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N. J. Compensation Rate 
Revision on June 30 


A. R. LAWRENCE ADVISES CO’S 
Rating Bureau to Replace Present Rates 
by New Schedule More Reflective of 
Dec. 31, 1932; Loss Cost Conditions 


A. R. Lawrence, chairman, Compensa- 





tion Rating & Inspection Bureau of New 
Jersey, in a bulletin to member compa- 
nies gives the following information rel- 
ative to a complete revision in rules, 
rates and underwriting conditions which 
is to become effective as of June 30, 
1933. Says Chairman Lawrence: 

“The Bureau is actively engaged in a 
review of underwriting results, coverage, 
ratios, and classification relativity 
and the governing committee has recom- 
mended to the Commissioner of Bank- 
ing and Insurance that present rates be 
withdrawn as of June 30, 1933, to be re- 
placed on that date by a new schedule of 
rates more truly reflective of all condi- 
tions of loss cost as brought down to 
December 31, 1932. 

“It is expected that such complete re- 
vision of rules, rates, and underwriting 
conditions for effect June 30, 1933, can 
be released on or before the first day 
of May. It is contemplated that the re- 
vision will include a new and distinctive 
treatment of the negligence liability in- 
surance coverage afforded under Para- 
graph One (b) of the standard policy 
contract. For this purpose a special en- 
dorsement form and a revision of the 
New Jersey standard compensation law 
endorsement are in preparation. 

“All companies are therefore given due 
and ample notice that policy forms, 
terms and conditions, premium rates and 
rating values extant and in force at this 
time will be of no effect for policy is- 
sues including ordinary renewals or new 
business from or after June 30, 1933. 
Policies controllable by such inception 
or anniversary rating dates should be 
withheld pending further advice from 


this office.” 


loss 


SURPLUS INCREASED $800,000 





Bankers Indemnity to Transfer $300,000 
from Capital Plus $500,000 Contri- 
bution by Parent Company 
The Bankers Indemnity of Newark, by 
authorization of the directors of the 
American of Newark, its parent com- 
pany, is reducing its capital from $1,100,- 
000 to $800,000 thereby transferring $300- 
000 to surplus. In addition the Amer- 
ican’s board has authorized a contribu- 
tion of $500,000 to its subsidiary’s sur- 
plus, making a total of $800,000, which 
will place the Bankers Indemnity in an 

exceptionally strong financial position. 
Reporting on the results for the first 
quarter of 1933 H. P. Jackson, president 
of the Bankers, points to a further in- 
crease in premium writings, a continu- 
ance of improved underwriting trend and 
a marked reduction in expenses as com- 
pared with the same period of last year. 





MILWAUKEE SURETY ASS’N MEET 


The annual meeting of the Milwaukee 
Surety Underwriters’ Association will be 
held April 25 at the Hotel Wisconsin at 
which a slate of candidates for new of- 
ficers will be presented by a committee 
consisting of W. M. Wolff, B. J. Nietsch- 
mann and Alfred A. Miller. Arrange- 
ments for the banquet and other features 
of the affair are in charge of B. F. Zinn, 
Pierre Gauthier and A. J. Goddard who 
constitute the entertainment committee 


N. C. RATE INCREASE DENIED © 

Applications made by both stock and 
non-stock casualty companies for com- 
pensation rate increases in North Caro- 
lina have been denied by the state in- 
surance department. The stock carriers 
asked for a 23.4% increase over existing 
rates while the non-stock companies 
sought a 12% rate increase. 


RATE INCREASE DENIED 





Wisconsin Compensation Board Frowns 
on Higher Rates for Stone Cutting 
and Polishing Industry 

A stiff increase in the insurance rate 
covering stone cutting and polishing, re- 
quested by the Wisconsin Compensation 
Rating & Inspection Bureau, has been 
denied by the state compensation insur- 
ance board. Herbert L. Mount, secre- 
tary of the board, which includes In- 
surance Commissioner H. J. Mortensen 
as chairman ex-officio, and Fred M. Wil- 
cox, chairman of the state industrial 
commission, has pointed out that about 
two years ago the rate indicated by the 
latest available experience was increased 
by 40% to its present level of $9.11. This 
increase was an arbitrary loading in rec- 
ognition of the sudden and heavy in- 
crease in silicosis claims common to the 
stone cutting industry. 

The board on February 15 approved 
adoption of an occupational disease rat- 
ing plan, providing for the addition of a 
50% loading in the compensation rate 
for this class of risks. Since that time 
the rating and inspection bureau has 
surveyed 1931 and 1932 experience, the 
result of which has indicated that the 
$9.11 rate was inadequate by about 25%, 
not considering the 50% occupational 
loading. In view of this survey the bu- 
reau’s rating committee voted to apply 
the 50% loading to the present rate 
without first removing the 40% previ- 
ously added. This would make a finished 
rate of $13.66 per $100 of payroll instead 
of $10.02 as originally planned. 

After considerable discussion the 
board voted to disapprove this increase, 
which would have cost the stone cutting 
and polishing industry $45,600 per year 
in addition to the present heavy pre- 
mium. The position was taken that the 
carriers were largely responsible for the 
disastrous loss experience in the stone 
cutting and polishing industry by reason 
of failure to inspect risks and to adopt 
proper methods of occupational disease 
prevention. 





BEER BOND RATES SET 

The Towner Rating Bureau has prom- 
ulgated the following rates for the writ- 
ing of beverage bonds: For railroad din- 
ing cars and chain, drug, grocery or con- 
fectionery stores filing ten or more 
bonds in any one state annually, $10 per 
$1.000 per annum. 

For all other permittees, including 
chain stores filing less than ten bonds 
in anv one state. $20 per $1.000 ner an- 
num for first $25,000: $15 per $1.000 for 
the next $25.000, and $10 per $1,000 for 
the next $50,000. 





N. J. COMPENSATION BILL 

A bill has been introduced in the New 
Jersey legislature affecting the work- 
men’s compensation act which. if it be- 
comes law. will “make binding agree- 
ments between employer and injured em- 
ploye after annroval by the workmen’s 
compensation bureau.” 


CONDUCTING SAFETY DRIVE 





Hudson County Council Has Co-opera- 
tion of Casualty Underwriters and 
Other Groups 
The Hudson County Safety Council 
with the co-operation of thirty-eight or- 
ganizations including the Hudson County 
Underwriters Association is now in the 
midst of a safety drive which has as its 
slogan “Give the Other Fellow a Chance.” 
Special stress is being put on making 
the streets of the county safe and sound 
for pedestrians and school children and 

not “avenues of death.” 

One feature of the drive is the dis- 
tribution of more than 1,200 safety cards 
and windshield decalcomania emblems to 
automobile drivers. On the back of the 
card appears a list of the principal driv- 
ing violations which cause death, injury 
and financial loss. 

Plans for extending the safety opera- 
tions on a broader scale were discussed 
on Monday at an educational committee 
meeting at the Hotel Plaza, Jersey City. 
It is planned to include those motorists 
who drive through the streets of Hud- 
son County from other parts of New Jer- 
sey and New York. 

The casualty underwriters, having 
given the drive their hearty endorse- 
ment, are urging autoists to co-operate 
to the fullest extent with the safety 
council in making the campaign the suc- 
cess it deserves to be. 





U. S. CASUALTY ELECTIONS 





J. J. Meador and George E. Day New 
Trustees; F. M. Bullen Ass’t Secre- 
tary; Other Officers Re-elected 
James J. Meador, vice-president for 
many years, and George E. Day, newly 
elected vice-president, United States 
Casualty, were added to the board of 
trustees at its annual meeting last week. 
At the same time the board elected 
Frank M. Bullen, compensation and lia- 
bility department manager of the com- 
pany, to the post of assistant secretary. 
All other elective officers were re- 

elected. 

Mr. Day, newly elected vice-president 
and trustee, is vice-president in charge 
of New York claims of the New Am- 
sterdam Casualty. with which the United 
States Casualty is closely affiliated. He 
has been with that company since 1926; 
held the post of resident vice-president 
up until last October when his good work 
in handling the claims department won 
for him the full rank of vice-president. 
Mr. Day began his insurance career with 
the old Frankfort General twenty-four 
years ago. 


TO HEAR J. A. MATTHEWS 
John A. Matthews, general counsel in 
New Jersey for the General Accident, 
will be the principal speaker at the break- 
fast of the Holy Name Society of St. 
Francis Church, Ridgefield Park, N. J., 
on Sunday, May 14. 





CASUALTY & SURETY 
EXCESS COVERS 
REINSURANCE 





THE 
EXCESS 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


JAMES GIBBS, President 





Executive Offices: 
10 CEDAR STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 





NEW YORK 
Telephone: BEekman 3-0890 











Railroad Safety Record 


The best safety record for pasgsen. 
gers in the history of the railroads 
of this country was established lag | 
year, according to complete reports 
for 1932 just filed by the rail carriers 
with the Interstate Commerce Com. 
mission, Only one passenger lost his | 
life in train accidents last year and he 
was a railroad employe who was of 
duty and was riding on a rail motor 
passenger car when it collided with 
another train. 

Fatalities among passengers on rail. 
way trains have been constantly de. 
creasing since 1923, with the Single 
exception of a small increase in 192g 
In 1931 four passengers lost their lives 
in train accidents, which up to that 
time was a new low record. In 19H 
there were seven fatalities. For the! 
fatality in train accidents in 1932 the 
railroads carried 480,000,000 passen- 
gers. This was the highest average 
ever attained by the railroads of this 
country. 








J. EDWARD LEENE PROMOTED 





Made Travelers Casualty Manager at 

South Bend; Has Been Fifteen Years 

With Company 

J. Edward Leene, assistant manager of 
casualty lines for the Travelers at Wa- 
terbury, Conn., has been promoted to 
casualty managership of the South Bend, 
Ind., office of the company. Associated 
with the Travelers for the past fifteen 
years, Mr. Leene started as a special 
agent in its Detroit branch office. 

Following a leave of absence for mili- 
tary duty during the world war, Mr, 
Leene returned to the company on Janu- 
ary 1, 1919, and was appointed special 
agent in Manchester, N. H. In a similar 
capacity he served in other Travelers’ 
branch offices and on September 1, 1920, 
returned to the Manchester branch as as- 
sistant manager, casualty lines. 

Then followed service as_ assistant 
manager in the Travelers’ branch offices 
in Pittsburgh, Worcester, Mass., Hart- 
ford and Waterbury, from which latter 
office he was promoted to his new posi- 
tion as manager of the South Bend 
branch on April 1. Mr. Leene’s wide 
experience during his fifteen years with 
the company well qualifies him for his 
new duties. 


FIGHT ASSESSMENT BILL 

Companies writing workmen’s comper- 
sation and uninsured employers are 
fighting the Carow bill before the Wis- 
consin legislature which would assess 
costs of administration of the compen- 
sation act by the state industrial com- 
mission directly against the companies 
and self-insured employers. 

The bill has passed the assembly but 
insurance interests are hopeful it will be 
killed in the senate. It limits the amount 
which can be assessed against each com- 
pany to 1%4% of its losses. Employers 
arguing against the bill assert it would 
mean a burden on Wisconsin industry in 
competing with other states since com- 
panies would pass the cost on to em- 
ployers in the form of increased pre- 
miums. 





UPHOLD CONVICTIONS 


The New Jersey Supreme Court has 
upheld the conviction of a physician an 
two other men for conspiracy, the pur- 
pose of which was to defraud an insur- 
ance company. Dr. Samuel R. Lustberg 
of Passaic with David Goldis and Selig 
Saker were accused of faking an automo- 
bile accident and Dr. Lustberg was 
charged with having made injuries on 
John Wozniak in order to make the ac- 
cident authentic. Lustberg was sentenced 
to three years imprisonment as well 
the fine of $1,000 which was levied 
against all three defendants. 





MILWAUKEE APPOINTMENT 

The New Amsterdam Casualty has ap- 
pointed E. A. Piepenbrink & Co. of Mil- 
waukee as its general agents. 
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On the Production “Firing Line” 
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One Accident Illustrates How Property 
Damage Suits Can Make Big Total 


How property damage claims can 
mount in a single accident. is illustrated 
‘; the last issue of Protection, published 
iy the Travelers. — : 

“4 truck was being driven in Johns- 
town, Pa, when the driver lost control. 
The truck ran into and demolished three 
iuildings, with the following tragic re- 
alts; heavy damage to the property; 
three persons killed; six others injured 
more or less seriously. The Travelers 
prints a picture of the scene after the 
mpact and it was some wreck! 

The owners of the three demolished 
wildings and the proprietor of a barber 
shop are suing for damage to their prop- 
ety and business and six members of 
ne family are bringing action because 
{personal injuries. The property dam- 
qe claims amount to almost $70,000 and 
the personal injury claims to over $13,- 
i). The cases will come to trial as 
won as a dispute in regard to jurisdic- 
‘ion has been decided by the State Su- 
preme Court. 

In commenting on the accident The 
Travelers said : 

“Property damage claims of $70,000 
are staggering, but they are conclusive 
evidence of the value of Property Dam- 


age insurance in adequate amount. Own- 
ers of trucks in particular should be well 
protected in this respect. The basic 
Property Damage limit of $5,000 looks 
rather small when compared with claims 
totaling nearly $70,000, as in this case. 

“When the Property Damage coverage 
in an Automobile policy can be doubled 
for only 10% additional premium and 
can be raised to $100,000 for only 30% 
more than the basic premium, there is 
little excuse for any automobile-owner 
being satisfied with a $5,000 limit. For 
example, if the Property Damage pre- 
mium on a ‘medium’ truck is $50 for the 
basic limit of $5,000, the protection can 
be doubled for an additional premium 
of only $5, and can be increased to 
$100,000 for $15 additional premium. If 
$5,000 of protection is worth $50, isn’t 
$100,000 worth $65? 

“If Mr. Truck-owner wants to save 
money on his Property Damage pre- 
mium, suggest the $50 deductible form 
to him. It will give him a 40% discount 
from the basic premium, Then advise 
him to invest part of the saving in high- 
er limits, thereby more adequately in- 
suring the catastrophe hazard exempli- 
fied by the accident under discussion.” 





U. S. F. & G. FIELD CHANGES 





Five New Service Offices Established at 
Rochester, Knoxville, Nashville, Mem- 
phis, Little Rock; Their Managers 
E. Asbury Davis, president, United 
States F. & G., recently announced the 
establishment of five new service pro- 
juction offices respectively at Rochester, 
Knoxville, Nashville, Memphis and Little 
Rock. At the same time Lee McGriff, 
former manager at Birmingham has been 
named state agent for Alabama; Charles 
McCoy, deputy insurance commissioner 
f Montana for the past three years, ap- 
pointed assistant manager at Helena, and 
5. L. Marak, formerly special agent at 
Los Angeles, selected as assistant man- 

ager at Portland, Ore. 

The new service offices established and 
the managers in charge are as follows: 
Rochester, N. Y.—Albert J. Lochte, 
lormerly field supervisor at the Syra- 
tuse branch office and prior thereto with 
the Newark branch office. 

Knoxville, Tenn.—Chas. L. Vaile, for- 
merly home office field assistant and spe- 
tial agent at Indianapolis. 

Nashville, Tenn.—W. E. Atkinson, for- 
merly assistant manager at the Memphis 
branch office. 

Memphis, Tenn—W. B. Nelson, for- 
merly assistant manager at Memphis and 
prlor to that with the St. Louis Office. 
Little Rock, Ark—Fred C. Dabney, 
lormerly field supervisor at Memphis. 





RAPS AMBULANCE CHASERS 


Charges that ambulance chasing attor- 
heys and faulty juries were responsible 
lor the increased automobile rates in 
Bergen county, New Jersey, were made 
*y John C. Conklin, chairman, insurance 
committee of the county chamber of 
commerce and prominent member of the 
New Jersey Underwriters Association at 
“le recent quarterly dinner meeting of 
“é chamber. Mr. Conklin urged that 
‘very ambulance chaser be driven out of 


1€ county so as to protect the honest 
motorist. 





KANSAS CITY APPOINTMENT 
The Western & Southern Indemnity 
Cincinnati has appointed Oppenheim- 
tt Brothers of Kansas City as its agents. 


FILES DEBTOR’S PETITION 





Richmond Agent, Denying Bankruptcy, 
Gets Time Extension from Court 
to Meet Obligations 
John G. Stovall, Richmond, local agent, 
who filed a petition in the federal court 
in that city last week under the new 
amendment to the bankruptcy act per- 
mitting debtors to obtain time to pay 
their debts and thus avoid bankruptcy, 
has been granted an extension by Judge 
Luther B. Way who placed the case in 
the hands of Thomas B. Snead, referee 
in bankruptcy. Stovall says that he is 
not bankrupt and that his assets are 
more than sufficient to pay his obliga- 
tions to his companies if he is given 
time to liquidate them. He requested 
in his petition that the companies be 
enjoined from taking action against him. 
The court granted the injunction but 

later dissolved it. 

Companies named as defendants in his 
petition are the Consolidated Indemnity, 
Commercial Casualty, Alliance Casualty, 
United States F. & G., Girard Fire & 
Marine and American Constitution Fire. 
His petition was the first to be filed in 
the Richmond court under the new 
amendment. He blames existing eco- 
nomic conditions for his financial em- 
barrassment. 





TRIBUTE TO LELA E. CICOTTE 

A deserving tribute is paid by the 
United States F. & G. in its current bul- 
letin to Lela E. Cicotte, secretary-treas- 
urer of the Dansard Little Insurance 
Agency at Monroe, Mich., who died some 
weeks ago from pneumonia. Miss 
Cicotte was highly regarded by insur- 
ance executives and she and Miss Whip- 
ple, president of the agency, had built 
up a fine business in Monroe. “It is 
probably the oldest and largest in the 
United States entirely controlled by 
women,” says the Bulletin. 





SYRACUSE INQUIRY 
George S. Van Schaick, New York 
state superintendent of insurance, has 
ordered an inquiry into auto casualty 
rates for Syracuse. His action followed 
a, recent charge of city officials that 
Syracuse rates were “grossly excessive.” 


New Chart Shows Heavy 
Casualty Loss Record 


ISSUED BY THE SPECTATOR CO. 





Loss Ratio of 95.4% in Compensation In- 
surance of 1932 Sets New High 
Record for One Class 





The 1933 Spectator Handy Chart is 
out, giving operations of casualty, surety 
and miscellaneous insurance companies 
for the year ending December 31, 1932. 
The record tells a sad story for several 
major lines. 

During 1932 the carriers covered wrote 
premiums amounting to $583,006,748 and 
paid losses of $414,739,214 for a ratio of 
71.1%. A perusal of the aggregate table 
on page 96 shows that the companies 
continued to suffer tremendous losses in 
surety business having paid in claims the 
sum of $45,824,567 against a premium in- 
come of $33,764,781. This was caused by 
the number of failures of banks, as well 
as mortgage companies, etc. 

Compensation carriers in 1932 again 
struggled with the same vicious troubles 
encountered in 1931 with the result that 
losses paid set a new high figure in the 
annals of casualty insurance with the 
payment of $93,322,745 as against a pre- 
mium income of $97,787,312 for a loss 
ratio of 95.4%. 

Automobile liability premiums showed 
a premium income of $179,874,768 and 
paid losses of $125,255,911 for a loss ratio 
of 69.6% as compared to a premium in- 
come in 1931 of $191,526,864. Automo- 
bile property damage which aggregated 
$58,829,531 in 1931 amounted to $50,816,- 
274 in 1932 with losses paid of $23,327,151 
for a loss ratio of, 45.9%. Fidelity pre- 
miums showed a small drop in 1932 and 
aggregated $42,287,192 with losses ~aid 
of $23,661,174 for a loss ratio of 50.0%. 


Exhibits of 800 Companies 


The publication reports over eight 
hundred casualty, surety and miscella- 
neous insurance companies and shows 
the financial exhibit consisting of capi- 
tal, assets, liabilities, reserve for rein- 
surance, reserve for losses, net losses and 
surplus to policyholders for a ten year 
period. Net premiums written, premiums 
earned, total income, losses incurred in- 
cluding adjustment expenses, expenses 
incurred and dividends to stockholders. 
Ratios are also presented. 

An outstanding feature of the new 
Handy Chart is the presentation of sur- 
plus data. In the main the assets of the 
companies appearing in the Handy Chart 
have been valued according to the New 
York State Insurance Department basis, 
that is, bonds amortized and stocks at 
convention values with certain minor 
exceptions. When, however, companies 
have adjusted their bonds and stocks to 
actual market quotations on December 
31, 1932, through the medium of volun- 
tary or contingency reserves, such is in- 
dicated by appropriate notation. 

Other new features in this publication 
are tables showing the experience of the 
companies writing compensation and lia- 
bility insurance, as to premiums earned, 
losses incurred, reserve for unpaid 
claims, on the case basis, as well as loss 
expenses paid. 





LIABLE FOR DELINQUENT TAX 


A reassessment of an improvement tax 
did not void a surety bond for payment 
of taxes, the Michigan Supreme Court 
has held in Grosse Ile v. New York In- 
demnity. The city extended improve- 
ments to a real estate development on 
the strength of the five year surety bond. 
The promoter defaulted on the second 
annual instalment, and the surety com- 
pany was sued. It refused payment on 
the ground that there had been a reas- 
sessment of the tax, including the pen- 
alty for delinquency, but the Supreme 
Court ruled that since the improvements 
had been put in solely on the strength 
of the surety bond the company could 
not refuse on a technical defense. 
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Tariff Co.’s To 


Big United States and British casualty 
insurance companies got the bumps, and 
car drivers in Canada’s banner province 
of Ontario got the “breaks” last week 
when the heat of an automobile insur- 
ance rate war forced tariff companies, 
members of the Canadian Automobile 
Underwriters Association, to announce 
a drastic cut in fire, theft and collision 
rates, and also a sweeping extension in 
the merit rating or “no claims bonus” 
for careful drivers. 

Fire and theft rates dropped 15%, while 
10% was lopped from $25 deductible col- 
lision coverage; 20% from $50 deductible 
collision and 30% from $100 deductible 
collision coverage. The new merit rating 
plan gives a 10% discount to car owners 
who have operated for the past year 
without claims; 15% to car owners with 
a clear two year record and 20% to car 
owners with a clean sheet for three years. 

A driver of a Ford 8 sedan in Toronto, 
Canada’s second largest metropolis, can 
now buy complete insurance Cov erage in- 
cluding $5,000 and $10,000 P.L. and P. D. 
cover and $100 deductible collision pro- 
tection for no more than $39.65. If he has 
a clear no claims record for three years 
he can get his insurance for $32.70. 

This is the third time in the past five 
months that tariff companies have moved 
to offset inroads to their business by 
non-tariff underwriters. Last November 
drastic cuts were made in most types of 
auto cover in Ontario and a 10% no 
claims bonus introduced. Subsequently 
in December adjustments were made in 
rates for Quebec Province. A few weeks 
ago the 10% no claims bonus was also 
extended to Quebec. 

180 Companies Fight for Business 

Basic reasons for the trouble lie in the 
fact that in Ontario with less than three 
and a half million people, no less than 
180 companies are battling for a premium 
volume of less than $8,000,000 annually. 
No attempt at rate control is made by R. 
Leighton Foster, Ontario superintendent 


INDEX TO CASUALTY READING 


§th Annual Compilation of Current Lit- 
erature of the Business, Prepared 
by Nat’l Bureau, Now Ready 
The sixth annual index to current cas- 
ualty and related subjects, 
prepared by Miss Mildred Pressman, li- 
brarian of the National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty & Surety now 
One of the most comprehensive 
of the series so far, this edition repre- 


literature 


Underwriters,- is 
ready. 


sents, in effect, a classified list of the 
most important articles taken from the 
insurance trade papers, engineering and 
industrial journals, reports of insurance 
commissioners and state labor depart- 
ments, as well as economic reviews deal- 
ing with actuarial phases of casualty in- 
surance. In addition journals dealing 
with accident prevention problems and 
industrial hygiene have been listed. 

The 1932 book also includes a greater 
volume of citations on such subjects as 
occupational health hazards, safety meth- 
ods, accident statistics and allied topics. 
Containing forty-two pages of reference 
the book is indispensable to anyone hav- 
ing to refer to the subjects presented. 

BOILER NOT “MATERIALS” 

A boiler bought to use in sewer con- 
struction is not “materials” such as cov- 
ered by a contractor’s bond, the Ken- 
tucky Court of Appeals has held in 
Union Indemnity et al. v. Pennsylvania 
Boiler Works. Liability was to fall on 
the surety unless the contractor paid “for 
all labor performed or furnished, and 
for all materials used in carrying out 
this contract.” The court held that the 
boiler was not the type of material speci- 
fied by the wording of the bond. 
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Make Drastic Cuts 


of insurance, and continued rate-slashing 
by non-tariff firms has caused an increas- 
ing loss of business by tariff firms which 
now write about 60% of total volume. 
Until April, 1931, Superintendent Foster 
had power to prevent rate discrimination, 
but this statute was withdrawn at that 
time on the grounds that the Ontario 
insurance department should either con- 
trol rates completely or not at all. 

What will happen now is a matter for 
conjecture. It all depends on how far 
non-tariff firms are still willing to go in 
order to get the business. Officials of 
the Ontario insurance department prior 
to this belated rate cut were inclined to 
believe that rates then were approxi- 
mately 8% below cost. Only a few weeks 
ago the Tariff Association refused to 
make any further change, it is under- 
stood, but pressure from dissatisfied 
members grew so great that the new low 
rates were introduced. For the moment, 
these rates are believed to have placated 
the important group who led the move 
for a premium cut. In its official an- 
nouncement of the rate cut the associa- 
tion maintained the rates were justified 
by 1932 experience. 

One very important feature of the sit- 
uation is that an increasing number of 
company executives express the opinion 
that they are reluctantly coming to the 
view that the only alternative if they 
are to operate profitably is to turn con- 
trol of rates in Ontario entirely over to 
the superintendent of insurance. 

The view of Superintendent Foster in 
this regard is that he has no desire to 
control rates, nor will he consider the 
matter unless rates either become exces- 
sive or unless there is almost unanimous 
opinion among companies, brokers and 
agents in favor of provincial rate control. 

Events of the next few months will be 
watched closely by executives of Ameri- 
can insurance companies, nearly all of 
whom have a large stake in the Ontario 
and Canadian field. 


PARK INSURANCE 


Binghamton Municipal Authorities Look 
Into Possibility of Coverage Against 
Playground Accidents 

Municipal park and playground acci- 
dent insurance is being investigated by 
City Manager Harrell of Binghamton, 
N. Y., and other city officials with a 
view of insuring the city against any re- 
covery actions that may result from ac- 
cidents during the coming summer. The 
announcement came after a Broome 
County Supreme Court jury awarded 
$20,000 to John V. Schnurbusch, 12 year 
old boy, who was injured last May when 
he fell down a chute in South Side Park. 

It is understood that the city’s three 
parks—Recreation, Ross and South Side 
—would be covered by a blanket policy. 

Such insurance, according to Mr. Har- 
rell, would afford the city absolute pro- 
tection against any injury suffered in the 
public parks. He pointed out that there 
have been numerous recoveries against 
the city for accidents similar to the 
Schnurbusch mishap during the past few 
years either through court actions or 
compromises. 





BUFFALO AGENT BANKRUPT 

Harry A. Davis, proprietor of a gen- 
eral insurance agency in Hertel Avenue, 
suffalo, has entered voluntary bank- 
ruptcy in that city. He lists liabilities 
of $85,744 and assets of $115 in his pe- 
tition. 





ONTARIO FATALITIES DROP 

Fatalities from automobile accidents in 
Ontario in 1932 were 12.1% fewer than 
in 1931. There were 501 deaths from 
motor accidents, 8,231 persons injured 
and property damage of nearly $1,000,000. 


Rejected Risk Plan 
(Continued from Page 34) 


recommendations of the carrier made with a view 


to reducing hazards to which his employes: are 
exposed. 
Distribution of Risks 

3. Upon receipt of a request fgr cov- 
erage, properly completed, signed and at- 
tested in the prescribed manner, the ad- 
ministrative committee will assign the 
risk to one of the carriers subscribing to 
this plan. : 

The administrative committee shall dis- 
tribute the risks, which apply for cover- 
age under this plan, among the signatory 
carriers, the distribution by premium to 
be made proportionate to the compensa- 
tion premium income of such carriers in 
Illinois (exclusive of coal mine premi- 
ums). In making such assignments the 
committee shall have due regard for the 
service facilities of the designated car- 
rier and shall be governed by the ex- 
clusions under reinsurance agreements, 
treaties or contracts, said exclusions to 
be filed by the individual carriers with 
the administrative committee. 

4. The designated carrier will be giv- 
en fifteen days in which to investigate 
the risk and to determine the terms, con- 
ditions, rates and/or minimum premiums 
which it considers reasonable to impose. 
In every case the employer shall be re- 
quired to pay full premium before any 
coverage shall be issued by the designat- 
ed carrier. No commission shall be al- 
lowed on premium paid for insurance 
granted under the terms of this plan. 

Given 15 Days to Investigate 

5. Within fifteen days after the as- 
signment of a risk the designated carrier 
shall either notify the administrative 
committee that it considers the risk as 
not entitled in good faith to insurance, 
or offer to issue workmen’s compensa- 
tion coverage on the risk in accordance 
with specified terms, conditions, rates 
and/or minimum premiums, If the em- 
ployer is not satisfied with the action of 
the designated carrier, request may be 
made to the administrative committee for 
a review of the case. In such event the 
decision of the committee respecting the 
terms, conditions, rates and/or minimum 
premium which reasonably may be im- 
posed in the writing of compensation in- 
surance on the risk, shall be binding up- 
on the designated carrier and such car- 
rier then shall offer coverage to the em- 
ployer in accordance with the terms of 
such decision. 

In all cases where policies are issued 
in accordance with the provisions of this 
plan the carriers issuing such policies 
shall file with the administrative commit- 
tee information as to the rates and/or 
minimum premium charged as well as to 
any special conditions imposed. 

Carrier’s Right to Cancel 

6. If, after the issuance of a policy, 
it develops that the employer is not or 
ceases to be in good faith entitled to 
compensation insurance, or if the em- 
ployer fails to comply with reasonable 
safety requirements or violates any of 
the terms and conditions upon the basis 
of which the insurance was issued, or if 
unusual or unexpected circumstances de- 
velop, the carrier which issued the pol- 
icy shall have the right to cancel the in- 
surance in accordance with the conditions 
of the policy. 

If the assured feels that the action of 
the carrier in cancelling the policy is un- 
warranted, a request may be filed with 
the administrative committee for a re- 
view of the carrier’s action. If the ad- 
ministrative committee, after due investi- 
gation of the facts, decides that cancella- 
tion is not warranted, it shall so notify 
the designated carrier and the cancella- 
tion shall be withdrawn. 

Every carrier insuring a risk under this 
plan shall advise the administrative com- 
mittee in writing, at least 30 days prior 
to the expiration of its policy whether or 
not it is willing to renew. If the carry- 
ing company is not willing to renew such 
insurance as a part of its quota under 
this plan, then the risk shall be reas- 
signed to some other carrier as though 
it were a new applicant for insurance. 
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CHARITY HOME DECISION 








Salvation Army Inmate Who Acted s 
Cook Covered by Compensation , 
Law, Court Holds 

The New York Court of Appeals te. 
cently held that an inmate of a charity 
home who served as cook and receive; 
$3 a week in addition to his board was 
covered by the workmen’s compensation 
law. The court disavowed intention of 
setting any rule for future cases, 

Thomas Hall, a professional cook, was 
taken in by the Salvation Army in Ney 
York City, and after a few days was 
made cook for the home. When injured 
cooking he made a claim against the 
Salvation Army and its insurance car. 
rier, the Liberty Mutual. 

The court said: 

“It is earnestly urged by appellant tha 
the statute should not be held to cover 
inmates of the ‘home’ who are taken jn 
as a matter of charity, furnished with 
board and lodging, and sometimes given 
clothing and small sums of money, even 
though such persons are required to per. 
form slight manual services for the pur- 
pose of maintaining their health and 
building up their morale. We do not 
intend this decision to cover such cases. 
We are merely deciding that the find- 
ings of the ‘board’ in the case at bar 
are sustained by some evidence. It may 
well be that inmates of the ‘home’ who 
are taken in as a matter of charity, and 
permitted to remain upon condition that 
they perform some labor in and about 
the ‘home’ are not retained therein ‘under 
any contract of hire, express or im- 
plied.’” 





BROADENS GOLF COVERAGE 


Travelers Has New Golf Equipment Cer- 
tificate to Be Attached to Its 
Sports Liability Policy 

In response to insistent requests from 
producers that the Travelers expand the 
coverage provided by its sports liability 
policy to include damage to or loss of 
golf equipment the company has ar- 
nounced a golf equipment insurance cer- 
tificate, designed for attachment to this 
policy. This new coverage, says F. 
Hayden, assistant secretary, Travelers 
Indemnity, in the latest Protection, will 
be written only in conjunction with the 
bodily injury and property damage lia- 
bility insurance afforded by the sports 
policy. Mr. Hayden adds: 

“The coverage provided by the cer- 
tificate includes loss by fire, lightning, 
windstorm, transportation, theft and 
breakage. The amount of insurance for 
any one loss is $200 subject to a $0 
deduction for each loss by theft or 
breakage.” Both the policy and the new 
certificate cover anywhere in the world 


SURETY WINS LIEN SUIT 


A surety who completes the contract 
of his defaulting principal is first ent 
tled above all other lienors to payment 
of its claims out of “unearned” mone) 
under the contract, and the contractors 
assignee takes priority over subsequent! 
lienors as to “earned” money, the New 
York Court of Appeals has ruled ™ 
Arrow Iron Works v. Harry B. Greené, 
involving the Bank of Yorktown and the 
National Surety. “Earned money” ™ 
this case was the amount due to the 
contractor for work done by him before 
the default, and “unearned money” that 
which became due when the surety com 
pleted the construction of a building. 


NOW THE DAIRYMEN’S MUTUAL 


The La Crosse Mutual of Janesville 
Wis., has changed its name to the Daity 
men’s Mutual. George A. Jacobs 1s se 


retary of the company. 
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